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Preface 


This  thesis?  topic  was  researched  to  fonralize  the 
questions  of  need,  content,  and  structure  into  a  fraineworK  for 
a  standardized  Air  Force  course  in  Contingency  Contracting. 
The  study  analyzed  regulations,  guidance,  and  formalized 
research  recoirimendations ;  resulting  in  blocks  of  instruction 
for  future  training  of  the  Air  Force  Contingency  Contracting 
Officer . 

It  is  the  wish  of  this  research  team  that  our  thesis  will 
no:  remain  on  the  second  floor  shelves  in  the  AFIT  Library. 
Hopefully,  it  will  be  swiftly  implemented  into  a  course,  in 
response  to  past  requests  from  the  Air  Force  Contingency 
Contracting  comnunity . 

We  would  like  to  thank  a  numij*::  of  people,  without  whose 
help  and  direction  we  could  not  have  completed  such  an  effort. 
Both  of  our  advisors,  Lt  Col  Michael  Heberling  and  Captain 
Daniel  Warden,  were  essential  to  the  thesis  writing  process. 
Special  thanks  must  go  to  tv70  classmates,  Captains  Tom  Snyder 
and  Jon  Tigges,  who  were  great  friends  and  provided  us  with 
valuable  results  on  the  current  perception  of  training  in 
Contingency  Contracting. 

The  balance  of  our  thanks  is  owed  to  both  of  our  families 
for  their  patience  and  understanding  on  those  occasions  when 
we  were  glued  to  our  second  wife--the  AFIT  computer!  Dyanne 
and  Josh,  the  two  of  you  have  iny  heartfelt  appreciation  for 
your  tolerance  and  support,  during  this 
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entire  AFIT 


experience.  Most  importantly,  we  glorify  God  for  His  unending 
guidance  in  our  lives  (Proverbs  3:5-7). 

David  A.  Bethany 
Michael  A.  Miller 
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Abstract 

The  objective  of  this  research  was  to  develop  a  framework 
for  a  standardized  Air  Force  Contingency  Contracting  course. 
This  task  was  undertaken  due  to  the  occurrence  of  a  common 
recommendation  calling  for  specialized  training  in  Contingency 
Contractrng.  The  recommendation  was  found  in  several  AFIT 
theses,  as  well  as,  various  after  action  reports  generated  due 
to  the  experience  gained  during  Operation  Desert  Shield/Storm 
and  Hurricane  Andrew. 

This  thesis  answered  the  basic  questions  of  need, 
content,  and  structure  for  a  future  course  in  Contingency 
Contracting.  Using  an  exploratory  research  design,  the 
research  team  was  able  to  conduct  an  extensive  analysis  on 
completed  formalized  research  in  the  area  of  Contingency 
Contracting . 

The  outcome  of  the  research  is  a  four-phased,  block  of 
instruction  with  recommended  training  topics  and  first  hand 
accounts  of  contingency  contracting.  The  blocks  of 
instruction  can  be  used  alone  or  as  a  segment  in  current  DOD 
Contracting  Courses. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 
CONTINGENCY  CONTRACTING  COURSE  FRAMEWORK 

I .  Introduction 


General  Issue 

History  has  shown  that  there  will  always  be  a  worldwide 
occurrence  of  natural  disasters  such  as  earthquakes, 
hurricanes,  typhoons,  famines  and  floods,  along  with  armed 
conflicts  ranging  from  low- intensity  conflict  to  full  scale 
war.  In  many  of  these  situations,  the  United  States'  (US) 
militaiOv''  personnel  are  called  upon  to  provide  the  necessary 
assistance,  and  as  expected  they  usually  achieve  the 

established  objective,  as  illustrated  in  Grenada,  Florida, 
Panama  and  Kuwait.  However,  no  matter  how  thorough  the 

planning  that  goes  into  the  development  of  the  tactics  and 
strategies  which  are  to  be  executed  during  these  operations, 
without  proper  training,  the  response  capability  of  these 
forces  would  be  deficient.  Would  any  commanaer  commit  himself 
and  his  forces  to  any  undertaking  without  first  being  certain 
that  the  skills  necessary  to  accomplish  the  mission,  whatever 
it  is,  have  been  addressed  in  training?  Only  by  peacetime 
preparation  can  we  expect  to  perform  well  when  called  upon 
(Block,  1992:23).  Or,  as  Army  Lt .  General  William  G.  (Gus) 
Pagonis,  the  Deputy  Coirmanding  General  for  Logistics  for  the 
Marines,  Air  Force  and  the  Army  during  Operation  Desert 
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Shield/Storm  (ODS),  observed  regarding  the  benefits  of 
training  reaped  during  ODS,  "Overall,  education  and  tiaining 
yielded  a  more  capable,  inventive,  adapt. ive  force.  Smart 
weapons  only  work  when  smart,  well -trained  personnel  are 
available  to  operate  them.  (Pagonis,  1992:100-101)"  These 
remarks  addressed  the  Army's  education  and  training  program 
implemented  during  the  1970 's  in  response  to  former  Army  Chief 
of  Staff  General  Creighton  Abrams'  Total  B'c_oe  concept. 

When  Iraqi  forces  invaded  Kuwait  on  August  2,  1990  it  was 
believed  that  they  might  make  a  right  turn,  and  attempt  to 
invade  Saudi  Arabia  as  well  (Pagonis,  1992:5-6)  .  On  A\igust  7, 
1990,  the  US  began  sending  itc  military  to  Saudi  Arabia  by 
invitation  of  King  Fahd  (Pagonis,  1992:75).  US  forces,  and 
those  of  other  nations,  were  sent  to  the  region  to  halt  the 
advance  of  the  Iraqi  troops  and  to  liberate  Kuwait  (Pagonis, 
1992:5-6)  .  Kuwait's  freedom  was  regained  on  Februaiy  27,  1991 
(Killen  and  Wilson,  1992:10)  .  Due  to  the  strategy'  and  tactics 
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Other  events 

that 

have  highlighted  the  significance  of  logistical  support  and 
the  acquisition  of  materiel,  food,  shelters,  medical  supplies, 
etc.  include  Hurricane  Hugo,  Operation  Just  Cause,  Hurricane 
Andrew,  the  current  civil  war  in  former  Yugoslavia,  and  relief 
efforts  in  Somalia  (Davis,  1993) .  Prior  to  the  war,  a  paper 
published  in  the  Proceedings  for  the  1989  Acquisition  Research 
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Sympos iuT'.i,  by  Captain  Robert  L.  M.ison  and  Professor  Co’xn  W. 
Gcirrett,  called  for  specialized  training  within  che  DepaL'tr.ent 
of  Defense  (DOD)  foi  Contingency  Contracting  in  an  effort  to 
make  it  par  with  various  specialties  within  the  procurement 
community . 

Specialized  education  is  required.  We  therefore  propose 
that  DOD,  in  addition  to  implementation  of  the  changes 
already  generated  and  those  suggested  in  this  paper, 
institute  immediately  a  short  course  in  Contingency 
Contracting.  .  .  (Garrett  and  Mason,  1989:371; 

After  Operation  Desert  Shield/Storm  (ODS) ,  even  though  the 

logistical  challenge  was  met,  after  action  reports  from  within 

the  Army's  and  Air  Force's  contracting  communities  highlighted 

the  need  for  specialized  training  in  Contingency  Contracting. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  after  action  reports,  individual 

accounts  of  quarter  masters  and  contracting  officers  that  were 

deployed  in  support  of  the  contingency,  as  well  as  other  more 

recent  .kir  Force  Institute  of  Technology  (AFIT)  theses, 

corroborated  the  need  for  specialized  training  in  Contingency 

Contracting . 

Specific  Problem 

To  date,  in  spite  of  the  overwhelming  perception  of  the 
need  for  a  formal  training  course  in  Contingex'.cy  Contracting, 
there  is  currently  no  effort  to  generate  a  DoD  or  Air  force 
level  course  (McCarty,  3993;  Putsch,  1993).  The  purpose  of 
this  research  is  to  verify  the  need  for  such  a  course,  to 
identify  information  that  should  be  addressed  in  this  course, 
and  to  collect  and  compile  the  pertinent  information  into 
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topical  areas,  forming  the  framewoik  for  a  comprehensive 
Contingency  Contracting  course.  This  research  effort  has  the 
potential  ro  establish  a  standardized  baseline  of  knowledge, 
in  Contingency  Contracting,  within  the  Air  Force.  This 
research  effort  can  ensure  that  contracting  officers 
throughout  the  Air  Force,  and  possibly  the  DOD,  are  provided 
a  common  foundation  due  to  their  participation  in  a 
Contingency  Contracting  course  resulting  from  this  study.  A 
common  foundation  is  essential  during  operations  that  involve 
more  than  one  major  command  or  more  than  one  branch  of  the 
armed  services . 

With  the  current  mandate  to  right-size  the  forces,  and 
the  emphasis  placed  upon  joint-operability,  the  need  to 
provide  such  a  foundation  is  crucial.  The  potential  for  joint 
operations  became  a  reality  during  CDS  when  General 
Schwarzkopf  made  General  Pagonis  the  single  point  of  contact 
for  all  logistical  needs  (Pagonis,  3992:97-98).  Specialized 
Contingency  Contracting  training  is  necessary  to  ensure  that 
the  remaining  contracting  personnel  will  be  able  to  iTieet  the 
demand  for  contracting  support  of  contingency  operations  into 
the  future. 

Investigative  Questions 

The  research  effort  v/ill  be  directed  toward  answering  the 
following  investigative  questions: 

1 .  Does  the  Air  Force  need  a  standardized  formal  training 

course  in  Contingency  Contracting? 
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2.  V7hat  are  the  topics  that  should  be  included  in  a 
Contingency  Contracting  course? 

3.  What  information  do  the  related  Air  Force  regulations 
and  guidance  handbooks  provide  that  should  be  included  in 
a  Contingency  Contracting  course? 

4.  What  scenarios  and  lessons  learned  from  past 
contingencies  should  be  included  in  a  Contingency 
Contracting  course? 

5.  Hcv;  should  the  topics  be  arranged  to  provide  a  logical 
and  coherent  presentation? 

Scope  of  Research 

The  focus  of  this  research  effort  is  to  form  the  basic 
framework  for  a  Contingency  Contracting  course.  Before  the 
framework  is  developed,  a  literature  review  will  be 
accomplished  to  verify  the  need  for  an  Air  Force  wide  course 
in  Contingency  Contracting.  Once  the  need  has  been  verified, 
the  research  will  be  limited  to  identifying  information  that 
should  be  instructed  in  this  course.  After  the  relevant 
information  has  been  identified  it  will  then  be  collected  and 
compiled  into  topical  areas  for  a  comprehensive  Contingency 
Contracting  course.  The  study  is  not  a  critique  of  the 
existing  contingency  guidance  and  regv.lations .  However,  it  is 
an  effort  to  form  the  basic  framework  for  a  Contingency 
Contracting  course.  Although,  discussion  of  the  evolution  of 
Contingency  Contracting  methods  might  seem  appropriate,  to  do 
so  would  mean  to  lose  sight  of  the  original  intent  of  this 
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effort  to  compile  present  guidance  into  a  comprehensive 
Contingency  Contracting  course.  Finally,  this  study  will  not 
try  to  analyze,  the  theoretical  material  or  niethodology 
addressing  course  development  and  instruction.  As  a  result, 
Air  Force  Manual  50-62,  Handbook  for  Air  Force  Instructors, 
was  subjectively  chosen  as  the  reference  tool  used  to  develop 
the  course  framework. 

Definition  of  Terms 

The  following  definitions  were  developed  for  this  research 
effort.  Although  these  definitions  are  defined  in  other  areas 
they  are  presented  to  provide  the  reader  with  an  understanding 
of  how  this  research  team  treated  these  key  concepts  within 
this  research  effort. 

Contingency :  An  event  or  emergency  that  requires  out  of  the 
ordinary  response. 

Contingency  Contracting;  On  the  scene  contracting  operations 
conducted  in  support  of  a  military  response  to  a  natural 
disaster,  downed  aircraft,  humanitarian  relief  effort  or  armed 
conflict . 

Contingency  Contracting  Course:  Instruction  that  addresses 
contracting  activities  performed,  and  guidelines  that  govern 
such  activities,  in  support  oi  contingency  operations. 

Formal  Training  Course:  This  includes  classroom  or  workshop 
training  such  as  Professional  Continuing  Education  and 
introductory  technical  training  courses  (Snyder  and  Tigges, 
1993:6)  . 
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Routine  Contracting  Operations:  Predictable  contracting 
activities  conducted  in  support  of  the  mission  on  a  daily 
basis . 

Summary 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  was  to  present  the  specific 
problem- -the  need  for  an  Air  Force  wide  formal  traini.ng  course 
in  Contingency  Contracting — to  be  addressed  as  part  of  this 
research  effort.  In  order  to  approach  the  development  of  a 
Contingency  Contracting  course,  investigative  questions  were 
formulated  to  help  structure  the  efforts  of  the  research  team. 
The  questions  focused  upon  verifying  the  need  for  such  a 
course,  its  content,  and  its  basic  framework.  After  the 
questions  were  presented  the  scope  of  the  research  was  given 
to  clarify  v/hat  should  and  should  not  be  expected  of  this 
research  effort.  Finally,  key  terms  were  defined  in  an 
attempt  to  make  the  reader  aware  of  the  way  in  which  the 
research  team  treated  these  terms  throughout  this  research 
effort . 
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II .  Literature  Reviev/ 

Introduction 

This  chapter  looks  at  the  need  for  the  Air  Force  to  offer 
a  comprehensive  formal  training  course  in  Contingency 
Contracting.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  task  a  review  of  the 
related  literature  was  accomplished  with  a  two-fold  purpose: 
1)  to  verify  the  Air  Force  need  for  a  formal  training  course 
in  Contingency  Contracting,  and  2)  to  identify  and  collect 
Contingency  Contracting  information. 

Overview 

To  begin  the  research  process  a  hard  copy  of  The  Defense 
Technical  Information  Center  (DTIC)  index,  maintained  by  the 
AFIT  library  staff/  was  searched  and  revealed,  in  addition  to 
other  related  material,  existing  AFIT  studies  that  addressed 
various  issues  related  to  Contingency  Contracting.  Of  the 
AFIT  research  work,  the  latest  was  completed  in  1985,  while 
the  most  recent  is  a  study  being  accomplished  concurrent  with 
this  research  effort  .  In  this  chapter  the  content  of  the 
material  identified  is  discussed. 

First,  the  discussion  will  briefly  address  the  evolving 
development  of  the  concept  of  Contingency  Contracting.  Then 
the  Air  Force  need  for  a  formal  training  course  in  Contingency 
Contracting  is  considered.  The  information  identified  and 
collected  (to  be  grouped  into  topical  areas  forming  the 
framework  of  a  Contingency  Contracting  course)  as  part  of  this 
literature  review  will  be  presented  in  Chapter  IV.  Finally, 
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the  chapter  will  close  v/ith  a  summary  of  the  important  aspects 
revealed  as  a  result  of  conducting  this  literature  review. 

Contingency/  Contracting 

Contingency  Contracting  During  Low-Intensity  Conflicts, 
an  AFIT  thesis  accomplished  by  Captain  Robert  L.  Mason, 
presents  a  historical  perspective  illustrating  hov;  the  concept 
of  Contingency  Contracting  developed  during  previous  wars 
involving  the  US  military.  The  perspective  looks  at  the  role 
of  contracting  support  during  the  Civil  War,  World  War  I, 
World  War  II,  the  Korean  conflict,  and  the  Vietnam  conflict 
(Mason,  1988:6).  The  implications  of  this  historical 
perspective  are  that  Contingency  Contracting  is  conducted  in 
support  of  some  form  of  military  deployment,  and  that 
Contingency  Contracting  differs  from  routi.ne  contracting 
operations.  When  CDS  is  placed  in  this  continuum  of  events, 
the  importance  of  the  role  of  Contingency  Contracting,  and  its 
contribution  to  the  overall  success  of  logisrical  support  and 
ultimately  the  success  of  the  mission  is  obvious.  However,  it 
is  important  to  indicate  that  Contingency  Contracting 
activities  are  not  carried  out  exclusively  in  support  of  armed 
conflicts.  There  are  instances  when  routine  contracting 
operations  may  not  be  practical  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
mission.  Hurricanes  Hugo  and  Andrew,  humanitarian  relief 
effoT  ts  in  Somalia  and  a  downed  aircraft  at  a  remote  location, 
all  illustrate  instances  when  Contingency  Contracting 
activities  are  more  appropriate  than  routine  contracting 
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operations.  Therefore,  Contingency  Contracting  must  be  looked 
upon  as  a  separate  entity  and  not  as  an  additional  duty  to,  or 
an  off-shoot  of  routine  contracting  operations. 

Verification  of  Air  Force  Meed  For  Contingency  Contracting 
Coarse 

Development  of  training  is  necessary  whenever  an 
organization  formulates  or  changes  strategies  and  tactics  in 
order  to  satisfy  its  goals  and  objectives.  When  a  process 
within  an  organization  is  created  or  altered  in  any  manner, 
the  leadership  of  the  organization  must  then  provide  training 
to  its  personnel  if  the  organization  desires  to  continue 
satisfying  its  goals  and  objectives  (Gibson  and  others, 
1991-.641)  . 

Training  facillitates  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and 
skills  necessary  for  task  accomplishment,  such  as  conducting 
contracting  activities  during  contingencies.  The  remaining 
portion  of  this  section  is  sub-divided  so  that  the  support  for 
the  development  of  a  training  course  in  Contingency 
Contracting,  preceding  and  subsequent  to  CDS,  can  be 
considered  within  the  appropriate  time  frames. 

Pre-ODS .  The  information  addressing  Contingency 
Contracting  prior  to  CDS  was  scarce;  it  was  apparent  that 
limited  attention  had  been  given  to  Contingency  Contracting 
issues  prior  to  CDS.  Of  relevant  interest,  however,  were  the 
studies  accomplished  by  Mason,  completed  in  1988,  and 
Contracting  Under  Conditions  of  National  Emerqencv/Full 
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Mobilization  by  Captains  Curtis  D.  Britt  and  John  L.  Miles, 


completed  in  1985,  Reviewing  their  researcn  provided  the 

necessary  historical  background  of  Contingency  Contracting 

with  respect  to  applicable  legislation,  regulations, 

directives  and  other  pertinent  information,  including  support 

for  establishing  some  form  of  training  program  that  teaches 

the  peculiarities  of  Contingency  Contracting.  Since  their 

coverage  of  these  areas  exceeds  the  scope  of  this  research 

effort  that  information  will  not  be  replicated  in  this  study. 

Britt  and  Miles  focused  their  research  on  the  need  for  a 

comprehensive  docum.ent  that,  "clearly  delineates  the  laws, 

directive [s] ,  and  regulations  useful  or  dilatorious  to 

contracting  functions  in  a  national  emergency  environment" 

(Britt  and  Miles,  1985:11-12).  in  the  event  of  a  national 

emergency  or  state  of  war  requiring  partial,  full,  or  total 

mobilization  of  two  weeks  to  six  months,  what  contracting 

mobilization  or  contingency  plans  and  procedures  would  become 

effective  (Britt  and  Miles,  1935:6,12)?  This  was  the  setting 

used  to  direct  their  research.  To  substantiate  the 

preparation  of  a  comprehensive  document  for  contractj.ng 

functions  during  a  national  emergency  environment  they  cited 

National  Security  Decision  Number  47,  which  prescribes  United 

States  Emergency  Mobilization  Preparedness  Policy: 

It  IS  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  have  an 
emergency  mobilization  preparedness  capability  that  v^ill 
ensure  that  governmenu  at  all  levels,  in  partnership  with 
the  private  sector  and  the  American  people,  can  respond 
decisively  and  effectively  to  any  major  national 
emergency  with  defense  of  the  United  Staces  as  the  first 
priority.  (Britt  and  Miles,  1985:11) 
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Such  a  response  capability  can  only  be  achieved  through 

vigilant  preparation.  To  suiranarize  their  literature  review 

Britt  and  Miles  stated,  as  part  of  their  conclusions  that, 

"Education  of  contracting  officers  and  requirements-generating 

organizations  is  needed  during  peacetime,  to  ensure  they 

understand  their  responsibilities  should  an  emergency 

situation  occur"  (Britt  and  Miles,  1985:15)  . 

The  research  conducted  by  Mason  supported  this 

conclusion.  How  could  the  Air  Force  improve  its  capability  to 

support  a  unit  at  a  deployable  location  by  way  of  Contingency 

Contracting  (Mason,  1988:2)?  This  was  the  specific  problem 

Mason  chose  to  address.  Mason  focused  on  established 

procedures  for  performing  Contingency  Contracting  and  the 

sufficiency  of  legislation,  regulations,  and  written  policies 

governing  the  conduct  of  Contingency  Contracting  (Mason, 

1988  :3).  As  a  result  of  the  literature  review  that  he 

conducted  Mason  arrived  at  the  following  conclusion: 

Another  potential  problem  that  exists  is  the  lack  of 
quality  training  conducted  to  prepare  contingency 
contracting  officers .  .  .  A  method  must  be  developed  to 
provide  contingency  contracting  officers  with  realistic 
training  to  prepare  them  for  actual  deployment.  The 
Wartime  Contingency  Contracting  Handbook  is  a  valuable 
tool,  but  it  alone  is  not  enough.  (Mason,  1988:14) 

Mason  concluded  that  training  was  a  aeficiency  and  that  future 
research  should  concentrate  on  finding  a  means  to  correct  that 
deficiency  (Mason,  1988:16). 

Mason  conducted  his  research  by  interviewing  Contingency 
Contracting  "experts"  (Mason,  1988:19).  Once  his  study  was 
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finished.  Mason  strengthened  his  recommendation  that  a  course 
or  training  in  Contingency  Contracting  be  developed,  by  saying 
that : 

.  the  need  for  educating  acquisition  personnel  in 
contracting  during  contingencies  is  manifest .  While  DOD 
is  concerned  now  with  "normal"  peacetime  and  wartime 
contracting,  surprisingly  no  course  or  training  exists  in 
contingency  contracting .  Yet  these  situations  are  more 
likely  to  occur  than  full  scale  war.  It  is  suggested 
this  type  of  education  be  initiated  within  DOD.  (Garrett 
and  Mason,  1989:369) 

As  a  result  of  ODS,  many  participants  made 
recommendations  for  improvements  in  contingecy  contracting 
operations .  An  Analysis  of  Contracting  Actions  by  United 
States  Based  Department  of  Defense  Organizations  to  Support 
Operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm.,  by  Captains 
Kathleen  E,  Killen  and  Gavin  P.  Wilson,  revealed  that  a  few  of 
the  recommended  improvements,  like  rewriting  Air  Force 
Regulation  70-7,  Contingency  Operational  Contracting  Support 
Program,  and  increasing  the  dollar  threshold  for  small 
purchases  by  use  of  the  SF  44,  were  similar  to  those  proposed 
by  Mason  in  1988  (Mason,  3988:34;  Killen  and  Wilson,  1992:19- 
21).  One  might  deduce  that  if  the  results  from  Mason's 
research  had  been  consulted  and  implemented  prior  to  1990, 
some  of  the  fog  and  friction  of  war,  experienced  during  ODS, 
might  not  have  been  encountered. 

Post  ODS.  While  the  coverage  given  Contingency 
Contracting  issues  prior  to  ODS  was  limited,  the  coverage  as 
a  result  of  the  experience  gained  during  ODS  has  noticeably 
increased.  As  stated  in  chapter  I,  after  ODS,  after  action 
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reports  from  within  the  Arit^/'s  and  Air  Force's  contracting 

communities  highlighted  the  need  for  specialized  training  in 

Contingency  Contracting.  Furthermore,  individual  accounts  of 

quarter  masters  and  contracting  officers  that  were  deployed  in 

support  of  the  contingency,  echoed  the  need.  In  addition  to 

the  research  completed  in  1992  by  Killen  and  Wilson,  A  Study 

of  Air  Force  Theater-Based  Contingency  Contracting  Training 

Requirements  for  a  Power  Projection  Stratecfv.  by  Captains  Tom 

Snyder  and  Jon  Tigges  substantiated  this  need- 

The  research  conducted  by  Killen  and  Wilson  analyzed  the 

contracting  actions  of  DOD  agencies  located  within  the 

continental  US  during  ODS  (Killen  and  Wilson,  19  92:3)  .  They 

felt  it  was  necessary  to  conduct  a  "review  of  the  literature 

related  to  contracting  during  military  contingencies"  in  order 

to  gain  a  "basic  understanding  of  the  importance  of  CONUS 

contracting"  (Killen  and  Wilson,  1992:8)  .  By  employing  a  two 

round  Delphi  technique  Killen  and  Wilson  were  able  to  collect 

their  data  and  determine  whether  a  consensus  of  opinion 

existed  among  therr  subjects  (Killen  and  Wilson,  1992:31-34)  . 

Upon  completion  of  their  study,  Killen  and  Wilson  made  the 

following  training  recommendation,  for  implementation  by 

contracting  organizations  throughout  the  DOD: 

It  appears  there  is  a  clear  need  for  contingency  training 
i  exercises  (war  games)  to  be  conducted  that  include  the 

contracting  function .  The  training  should  involve  both 
contingency  contracting  professionals  who  will  be 
deployed,  as  well  as  those  who  will  stay  behind  in  the 
CONUS. 

Additional  training  courses  should  be  developed  to 
provide  contracting  professionals  with  the  information 
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they  need  to  perform  their  jobs  well  during  militaiy 
contingencies.  (Killen  and  Wilson,  1992:110-112) 

In  addition  to  this  recommendation,  they  provided  a  list  of 

topics  to  serve  as  minimum  requirements  for  the  coux'ses 

developed  (Killen  and  Wilson,  1992:112).  This  information 

will  be  presented  in  chapter  IV. 

As  a  follow-on  effort,  in  response  to  the  suggestions  for 

further  study  made  by  Killen  and  Wilson,  Snyder  and  Tigges 

looked  at  the  Contingency  Contracting  aspects  of  ODS  (Killen 

and  Wilson,  1992:113;  Snyder  and  Tigges,  1993:72). 

Specifically,  they  examined  the  perceptions  of  CCOs  regarding 

the  training  they  received  prior  to  ODS,  the  perceptions  of 

CCOs  regarding  training  and  equipment  needs  as  a  result  of 

ODS,  the  training  i  tiatives  implemented  after  ODS,  ana 

v;hether  current  CCC  training  and  equipping  meets  identified 

needs  (Snyder  and  Tigges,  1993:3). 

To  study  the  opinions,  about  the  adequacy  of  training,  of 

the  CCOs  deployed  to  support  ODS,  Snyder  and  Tigges  employed 

a  combination  of  exploratory  and  formal  research  techniques 

(Snyder  and  Tigges,  1993:27) .  The  crux  of  their  data  resulted 

from  the  use  of  an  interrogative  survey.  Due  to  the 

similitude  of  the  research  conducted  by  Snyder  and  Tigges  to 

this  study,  the  inte^'rogative  survey  used  by  them,  also 

provided  the  statistical  filter  used  to  screen  the  topical 

information  that  had  been  collected  as  a  result  of  this 

literature  review. 
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Arictlysis  of  the  data  collected  by  Snyder  and  Tigges 
revealed  that  CCOs  did  not  feel  training  received  from  formal 
courses  prior  to  CDS  was  adequate,  and  tliat  they  supported  the 
need  for  formal  academic  courses  to  train  CCOs  in  Contingency 
Contracting  (Snyder  and  Tigges,  1993:67).  The  data  also 
furnished  50  significant  training  topics.  These  topics,  along 
with  further  discussion  of  the  Snyder  and  Tigges  survey 
results,  will  be  presented  in  chapter  IV.  The  statistical 
strength  of  the  data  furnished  by  the  survey  respondents 
confirmed  the  need  for  a  formal  training  course  in  Contingency 
Contracting.  As  a  result,  Snyder  and  Tigges  drew  the 
following  conclusion: 

Respondents  strongly  supported  the  creation  of  a  separate 
course  specctically  targeted  at  contingency  contracting. 
The  number  of  training  topics  rated  as  significant 
indicates  the  need  for  a  comprehensive  course.  (Snyder 
and  Tigges,  1993:68) 

This  conclusion,  arrived  at  by  the  employment  of  research 
methods,  was  also  given  in  the  after  action  reports  that 
reported  the  lessons  learned  from  first-hand  experience  gained 
uLiriny  CDS . 

After  Action  Reports.  ODS  was  a  unique  challenge, 
to  the  Contingency  Contracting  Officers  (CCOs)  who  provided 
contracting  support,  for  many  reasons.  For  example,  during 
peacetime  exercises  contracting  teams  deploy  in  advance  of 
combat  units  to  set  up  camp-,  however,  during  ODS  the  "killers'' 
were  deployed  ahead  of  their  logistical  support  (Griswold, 
1991:79;  Pagonis,  1992:87,90).  With  the  deployment  order 
reversed,  the  initial  challenge  for  contracting,  at  the  start 
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of  ODS,  was  to  provide  for  bare  necessities  while  keeping  pace 
with  supporting  the  deployment  (Griswold,  1991:79;  Pagonis, 
1992:95-97)  . 

In  his  Command  Report  for  Operation  Desert  Storm,  Army 

Colonel  Charles  Bartlett,  the  Commanding  Quarter  Master  for 

22D  Support  Command,  emphasised  the  need  to  develop  the 

concept  of  Contingency  Contracting: 

Contingency  contracting  was  the  supply  system  for 
considerable  amount  of  materials .  Contracting  provided 
vital  services  with  their  support.  Ccntingency 

contracting  must  be  developed  as  a  concept  necessary  for 
any  future  deployment .  Contracting  is  a  proven  logistics 
multiplier.  (Bartlett,  1991:8) 

He,  like  many  others  who  participated  in  ODS,  including 

General  Pagonis,  realized  the  significant  contribution  made  by 

concracting,  as  part  of  the  logistical  effort  to  supjport  the 

successful  accomplishment  of  the  objectives  for  the 

contingency  (Pagonis,  1992:107-108).  A  lessons  learned  packet 

provided  by  Headquarters,  US  Army  Forces  Central  Command, 

contained  the  following  issue  and  corresponding  recommendation 

raised  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Douglas  B.  Byther,  an  Army 

Quarter  Master,  deployed  ii  support  of  ODS: 

Issue-  The  ALMC  preparatory  course  for  contracting 
officers  concentrated  on  preparing  students  for 
formalized  contracting  in  a  fixed  and  stable  environment . 
No  mention  was  made  of  contracting  in  a  contingency 
e.nvironment  such  as  Desert  Shield.  (Byther,  1991:13) 

Recommendation-  It  is  vital  that  ALMC  address  the  issue 
of  contingency  contracting  in  their  curriculum  as  this  is 
a  way  of  life  for  military'^  contracting  officers  assigned 
to  deployable  units .  (Byther,  1991:24) 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Byther  points  out  an  important  fact; 

military^  contracting  officers  assigned  to  deployable  units  are 


expected  to  deploy  and  provide  proficient  contracting  support 
during  a  contingency.  In  spite  of  the  courses  that  exist  to 
train  contracting  personnel  in  various  specialties  within  the 
career  field,  a  comprehensive  Contingency  Contracting  course 
to  train  the  deployable  contracting  officer,  does  not  exist  at 
the  Air  Force  level  (Pursch,  1993;  McCarty,  1993;  and  Garrett 
and  Mason;  369-371)  . 

Air  Force  Acquisition  Professional  Development 
Program.  For  some  reason  the  current  Air  Force  Acquisition 
Professional  Development  Program  (APDP)  does  not  include  any 
type  of  course  or  equivalency  in  Contingency  Contracting  as 
one  of  the  mandatory  or  desired  requirements  to  be  a  certified 

Ci-CQu.  J.3  i  t  i Cii  pTTO  f  SS  3  iOriCl. 3.  . 

On  November  5,  1990,  the  Defense  Acquisition  brkforce 
Improvement  Act  (10  U.S.C.  1701)  was  enacted  to 
professionalize  DOD's  acquisition  workforce.  The  Act 
establishes  experience,  training,  education,  and  other 
requirements  for  these  employees.  (General  Accounting 
Office,  1992:1) 

The  intent  of  the  act  was  to  create  a  corps  of  acquisition 
professionals  and  establish  a  ca.reer  d0''''elop!T'.ent  program, 
within  the  DOD  (Rak,  1992  :1)  .  In  response  to  the  requirements 
outlined  by  the  act  and  guidelines  established  by  the  DOD,  on 
March  27  ,  19  92,  the  Air  Force  issued  an  .Action  Memorandum 
addressing  Certification  in  the  Acquisition  Professa  anal 
Development  Program.  The  memorandum  was  an  interim  step  that 
superseded  all  Air  Force  APDP  guidance.  As  interim  guidance, 
the  memorandum  set  forth  the  certification  training,  education 
and  experience  requirements  for  officer,  enlisted  and  civilian 
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acquisition  personnel  (Rak,  1992:1).  The  issue  raised  by 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Byther  also  applies  to  this  interim 
guidance.  In  short,  the  Air  Force  APDP  requires  preparation 
for  formalized  contracting  in  a  fixed  and  stable  environment, 
yet  it  does  not  provide  or  require  the  training  needed  by 
those  contracting  officers  who  will  be  e.xpected  to  provide 
support  during  a  contingency.  The  current  Air  Force  APDP 
guidance  is  included  in  Appendix  B. 

Summary 

This  literature  review  had  a  two-fold  purpose:  1)  to 
identify  and  collect  Contingency  Contracting  information,  and 
2)  to  verify  the  Air  Force  need  for  a  formal  training  course 
in  Contingency  Contracting.  The  presentation  of  this  chapter 
concentrated  primarily  on  the  second  purpose,  verifying  the 
need  for  such  a  course.  To  accomplish  this,  two  major  areas 
(the  development  of  Contingency  Contracting  and  the  need  for 
training  in  Contingency  Contracting)  were  discussed. 

The  first  area.  Contingency  Contracting,  briefly 
examined  the  development  of  the  concept  of  Concingency 
Contracting.  This  examination  illustratea  how  contracting 
activities,  in  support  of  contingencies,  have  circumstances 
that  make  Contingency  Contracting  different  from  routine 
contracting  operations.  The  second  area,  Verif icati.on  of  Air 
Force  Need  E’or  Contingency  Contracting  Course,  was  sub-divided 
to  consider  the  support  for  the  development  of  a  training 
course  in  Contingency  Contracting  before  and  after  ODS .  Tliere 
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was  a  marked  increase  in  the  call  for  training  after  ODS . 
Finally,  the  discussion  was  brought  to  a  close  by  contrasting 
the  call  for  contingency  related  training  v;ith  the  current  Air 
Force  AFDP .  The  purpose  was  to  illustrate  a  disconnect  in  the 
Air  Force  APDP's  certification  requirements,  and  the 
preparation  received  by  the  deployable  contracting  officer. 
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III.  Methodoj-oov 


Chapter  Overview 

The  intenc  of  this  thesis  effort  is  to  develop  blocks  of 
instruction  that  will  be  implemented  by  the  Air  Force  Contract 
Management  Professional  Continuing  Education  Program,  into  a 
formal  training  course  on  Contingency  Contracting.  As  Chapter 
II  states,  the  blocks  of  instruction  were  created  by  compiling 
existing  regulations  within  the  Air  Force  to  include  AFR  70-7 
entitled  Contracting  and  Acquisition:  Contingency  Contracting 
Support  Program  (AFR  70-7,  1992).  In  addition.  Department  of 
Defense  (DOD)  handbooks,  reports,  prior  AFIT  theses,  and  other 
pertinent  contingency  information  was  collected.  The 
methodology^  follows  which  discusses  the  processes  used  to 
collect  and  organize  data  into  blocks  of  instruction  for  the 
result  of  this  effort--the  Air  Force  Contingency  Contracting 
Course  framev;ork. 

Introduction 

Xii  U  Ci- iU-Liixiiy  ci  v  j-xi 

answering  the  investigative  questions  discussed  in  Chapter  I, 
the  research  team  used  various  recognized,  classical 
approaches.  First,  the  research  team  studied  and  chose  the 
most  appropriate  research  design  to  aid  in  accomplishing  the 
objective  of  this  study.  With  the  research  design  complete, 
a  three  phased  methodology  was  determined  to  be  the  most 
efficient  and  rigid  method  to  answ'er  each  of  the  investigative 
questions.  Phase  I  used  the  Snowball  Method  (Emory,  1991:277) 
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and  Literature  Search  to  determine  if  research  was  previously 
completed  that  would  validate  the  need  for  a  formalized 
training  course.  Phase  II  consisted  of  a  Literary  Review  and 
Data  Analysis  to  determine  what  topics  should  be  included  in 
a  formal  course.  Finally,  with  the  above  two  investigative 
questions  answered.  Phase  III  included  a  Literary  Review  of 
the  Air  Force  documents  detailing  the  established  method  for 
designing  a  course.  The  end  result  of  the  information 
collected  during  the  above  three  phases  are  the  specific 
blocks  of  instruccion  for  the  Air  Force  Contingency 
Contracting  Course  as  detailed  in  Chapter  IV.  The  final 
section  of  Chapter  III  discusses  limitations  on  this  research. 
Research  Design 

In  determining  the  research  design,  much  emphasis  was 
given  to  the  work  of  C.  William  Emory  (Emory,  1991) .  Emory 
describes  basically  two  types  of  research,  exploratory  and 
formalized,  each  with  its  own  unique  characteristics  (Emory, 
1991:140) .  The  primary  difference  between  these  two  types  of 
research  S-re  the  degree  of  ciy'’Stallization,  or  structure,  and 
the  immediate  objective  of  the  study.  The  exploratory  stuoy 
lacks  structure  and  is  more  concerned  with  what  the  major 
research  tasks  are  to  be.  In  fact,  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
.‘‘ory  study  is  usually  to  develop  some  hypotheses  for 
i-.,  .e  study.  Exploratory  research  is  particularly  useful 
when  the  researcher  lacks  a  clear  idea  of  the  problems  he  may 
meet  in  the  course  of  the  study.  Through  exploration,  the 
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researcher  is  able  to  develop  concepts  more  clearly  (Emory, 
1991:140)  . 

Formalized  research,  on  the  other  hand,  is  well 

structured.  It  begins  with  a  hypothesis  and  has  precise 

procedures  and  sources  that  are  clearly  specified  (Emory 

1991:140),  This  type  of  research  focuses  on  a  specific 

section  of  a  researchable  subject.  It  attempts  to  solve  a 

small  piece  of  a  particular  topic,  which  can  then  be 

incorporated  into  existing  studies  which  provides  a  clearer 

picture  of  the  research  subject  area.  Formalized  research  is 

narrow  in  scope  and  usually  has  quantitative  data  that 

addresses  the  specific  area  (Emor'y  1991:140). 

In  deciding  between  the  two  designs,  much  anxiety  existed 

within  the  research  team.  Initially,  the  research  team 

discussed  using  a  formal  design,  or  a  hybrid  that  combined  the 

formal  and  e.xploratoi'y  approaches  to  complete  their  research. 

Emory  addresses  this  issue  in  the  following  manner: 

The  exploration- formalized  dichotomy  is  less  prec-ise  than 
some  of  the  other  classifications  All  studies  have 
elements  of  exploration  in  them,  and  few  studies  are 
completely  uncharted .  .  .  .More  forp'.alized  studies  contain 
at  least  an  element  of  exploration  prior  to  the  final 
choice  of  design.  (Emory  1991:140) 

However,  two  separate  findings  changed  the  direction  of 
the  research  design  from  the  use  of  a  formal  design  to  an 
exploratory  design.  First,  the  Literary  Review  details  a  vast 
amount  of  diverse  sources  recommending  the  need  for  a  training 
course.  These  sources  range  from  memorandums  out  of  the 
office  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS,  1987)  to  several 
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recoinmendatioas  from  previous  AFIT  theses  calling  for  training 
in  Contingency  Contracting.  Thus,  collecting  qualitative 
(exploratory)  information  rather  than  quantitative  (formal) 
information  was  consistent  with  the  objective  of  this  effort. 

Secondly,  upon  receiving  data  from  the  Snyder  and  Tigges 
thesis  (Snyder  and  Tigges,  1993),  the  need  for  an  additional 
statistical  instrument  surveying  a  similar  population  v/as 
found  to  be  duplicative  in  nature  and  deemed  to  be 
unnecessary.  The  results  of  their  survey  provided  the 
research  team  with  the  necessary  quantitative  statistical 
evidence  for  selecting  the  topics  for  a  course  of  this  nature. 

Therefore,  based  on  the  above  justification,  the  research 
design  chosen  for  this  effort  is  an  exploratory  study  using 
secondary  data  sources.  This  type  of  approach  is  most 
appropriate  due  to  the  nature  of  this  study.  Based  on  the 
information  that  was  found,  the  need  for  additional 
quantitative,  statistical  manipulation  is  can  not  be 
supported.  The  bulk  of  the  data  was  received  in  a  qualitative 
form  frciTi  experienced,  knowledgeable  personnel  in  the 
Contingency  Contracting  field.  The  chosen  exploratory  design 
allowed  the  research  team  the  ability  to  use  existing, 
formalized  research,  and  to  compile  the  information  in  an 
exploratory  fashion,  into  blocks  of  instruction  for  the  Air 
Force  Contingency  Contracting  Course. 

Although  exploratory  design  is  thought  to  be 
statistically  weak  by  managers  and  researchers,  Emory  provides 
a  different  viewpoint. 
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There  are  often  strong  pressures  for  quick  answers  to 
research  problems.  Too  often  it  is  "obvious"  that 
exploration  is  "stalling  around" .. .A  wiser  view  is  that 
exploration. . .should  not  be  slighted.  (Emory  1991:140) 

Exploration  was  selected  in  order  to  gain  an  understanding  of 

the  problems  and  issues  concerning  training  around  the  subject 

of  Contingency  Contracting,  which  is  one  of  the  purposes 

served  by  such  an  effort  (exploratory  design)  (Emory, 

1991 :146) . 

Concerning  secondary  data  sources,  they  consist  of 
"Studies  made  by  others  for  another  purpose..."  while  primary 
data  sources  represent  or-iginal  sources  from  which  data  is 
gathered  for  the  task  at  hand  (Emory,  1991:287)  .  Although  ail 
the  data  used  in  this  research  concerned  Contingency 
Contracting,  the  primar^''  objective  of  the  previous  research 
studied  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  using  the  information  for 
a  formalized  course.  Therefore,  the  use  of  secondary  data 
sources  was  necessary  to  complete  an  exploratory  analysis  of 
this  type. 

The  primary  advantages  of  secondary  data  sources  are  cost 
and  length  of  time  to  gather  information.  The  cost  is  low  and 
collection  can  usually  be  accomplished  quickly.  Problems  with 
secondary  data  sources,  however,  include  difficulty  in 
assessing  accuracy,  and  the  potential  for  irrelevancy  due  to 
the  information  being  out  of  date  (Emory,  1991:286-287)  .  None 
of  which  is  applicable  in  this  research  due  to  the  timeliness 
and  tight  scope  of  the  information  gathered. 
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The  research  design  can  also  be  characterized  as  ex  post 
facto,  descriptive,  and  cross-sectional.  The  ex  post  facto 
perspective  is  in  contrast  to  an  experimental  design.  An 
experiraental  design  attempts  to  control  the  variables  under 
study,  whereas  in  an  ex  post  facto  design,  the  researcher  is 
not  endeavoring  to  manipulate  variables  (Emory,  1991:141)  A 
descriptive  study  is  research  "concerned  with  finding  out  who, 
what,  where,  when,  or  how  much"  as  opposed  to  determining  "how 
one  variable  affects  another"  (Emory,  1991:141).  The  cross- 
sectional  perspective  on  design  classifies  research  by  the 
time  dimension.  A  cross-sectional  study  is  "carried  out 
once",  while  a  longitudinal  study  is  repeated  (Emory, 
X991  *  14X )  4  ^ this  is  s  coilsction  o* 

studies,  all  data  is  similar  in  nature  and  was  taken  from  1988 
to  1993  and  therefore  is  deemed  timely  and  cross-sectional. 
The  primary  benefits  of  a  cross-sectional  study  is  the  time 
factor  and  budget.  VJith  the  brief  time  and  budget  available 
to  complete  this  research,  the  limitations  of  a  cross- 
sectional  study  greatly  exceed  the  possible  benefits  of 
follow-up  surveys  (longitudinal  study) ,  to  individuals  in  the 
Contingency  Contracting  field.  One  recommendation  that  is 
made  in  the  final  block  of  instruction  in  Chapter  IV  is  for  a 
questionnaire  to  be  given  to  all  students  who  attend  the 
future  course,  to  add  any  comments  on  course  structure  and 
timeliness  of  information.  The  results  of  the  questionnaire 
will  serve  as  a  longitudinal  study  of  sorts  and  will  allow  for 
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the  initial  cross-sectional  research  to  be  revised  as 
necessary  by  the  instructor. 

With  the  research  design  solidified,  the  following  is  the 
three-phased  methodology  that  was  used  to  complete  the 
research  for  this  effort. 

Phase  I 

The  first  investigative  question  concerns  the  need  for  a 
formalized  training  course.  The  methods  used  in  completing 
this  research  were; 

1.  Snowball  Method 

2 .  Literature  Search 

These  methods  were  selected  due  to  prior  knowledge  that 
research  by  Snyder  and  Tigges  (Snyder  and  Tigges,  1993),  who 
employed  a  formal  research  design,  was  being  completed 
concurrent  with  this  research.  The  partial  findings  of  that 
research  effort  are  briefly  discussed  in  Chapter  IV  of  this 
thesis . 

The  Sriov;ball  Method  (Emory,  1991:277)  is  a  contemporary 
study  that  allows  the  researcher  to  build  a  network  of 
contacts  on  a  specific  subject.  As  the  name  sounds,  as  more 
and  more  people  are  added  to  the  information  network,  the 
greater  is  the  amount  of  information.  The  contacts  that  are 
added  then,  in  turn,  recommend  others  that  may  have  additional 
information  and  the  list  expands  exponentially.  As  Emory 
explains,  "the  snowball  gathers  subjects  as  it  rolls  along" 
(Emory,  1991:277).  A  primaiy  purpose  of  using  a  snowball 
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technique  is  that  individuals  that  are  discovered  may,  or  may 
not,  be  selected  and  added  to  the  network  {Emory,  1991:277). 
This  provides  the  researcher  the  ability  to  filter  out  those 
respondents  that  respond  positively  that  a  formal  course 
should  exist,  when  actually,  the  person  has  no  justification 
or  requirement  for  such  a  course.  Therefore,  some 
respondent's  replies  are  not  used  in  the  final  results. 

Specifically,  the  Snowball  Technique  allowed  the  research 
team  to  obtain  information  and  contacts  from  different  Air 
Force  commands  and  other  DOD  agencies .  The  personnel  that 
were  contacted  due  to  the  Snowba] 1  technique  had  actual 
experience  in  contingencies  or,  was  someone  in  a  position  who 
could  justify  the  requirement  for  a  Contingency  Contracting 
course  of  this  nature. 

The  other  method  used  to  complete  Phase  I  was  a  Literary 
Search.  This  method  was  conducted  as  a  principal  means  of 
gathering  secondary  data  sources.  In  addition  to  the  above 
Literature  Search,  the  collection  of  secondary  data  sources 
was  assisted  by  traditional  library  and  reference  word 
searches . 

Furthermore,  a  large  percentage  of  the  documents  used  as 
a  basis  for  this  research  was  a  direct  result  of  the  contacts 
made  using  the  Snowball  Method.  Many  of  the  sources  provided 
justification  for  the  course  including  numerous  lessons- 
learned  from  past  contingencies  that  discussed  the  need  for 
training . 
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Phase  II 


Similar  to  phase  I,  a  need  existed  to  validate 
information  used,  in  this  effort  that  was  accomplished  in 
previous  research.  For  phase  II,  the  researchers  used  a  two 
step  approach  due  to  the  type  of  information  that  needed  to  be 
studied.  The  two  approaches  used  in  answering  the 
investigative  question  concerning  what  topics  should  be  taught 
in  the  course  were: 

1.  Literature  Review 

2.  Data  Analysis 

The  requirement  for  a  Literature  Review  v\7as  based  on  the 
volume  of  previous  research  and  secondary  sources  that 
discussed  the  lack  of  overall  training  in  the  Contingency 
Contracting  field.  As  chapter  IV  reveals,  at  least  three 
previous  AFIT  theses  on  the  subject  of  Contingency  Contracting 
recommended  additional  training  be  implemented.  Based  on  the 
fact  that  the  results  of  the  previous  research  additionally 
detailed  specific  topics  for  future  training,  the  Literature 
Review  provided  rhe  most  efficient  luethuuuluyy  to  j eveal 
topics  for  use  in  the  blocks  of  instruction,  detailed  in 
Chapter  IV. 

The  second  step  in  the  phase  II  methodologi'’  was  a  Data 
Analysis  of  the  training  topics  that  Captains  Snyder  and 
Tigges  (Snyder  and  Tigges,  1993)  survey  found  as  being 
significant.  An  analysis  was  required  to  further  calculate 
the  raw  survey  data  into  organized,  topical  categories . 
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Chapter  IV  gives  additional  background  on  the  Snyder  and 
Tigges  survey  and  the  results  of  the  Data  Analysis. 

In  addition  to  the  above  Literature  Review  and  Data 
Analysis,  a  comparative  analysis  between  the  AFIT  thesis 
conducted  by  Captains  Killen  and  Wilson  (Killen  and  Wilson, 
1992),  formally  recommending  topics  for  future  training;  and 
the  Snyder  and  Tigges  survey,  statistically  providing 
significant  topics,  were  compared,  looking  for  duplicative 
topics  to  validate  the  Killen  and  Wilson  results. 

Phase  III 

In  summary,  the  investigative  questions  of  need  and 
content  will  be  answered  through  the  above  said  methodology. 
The  final  phase  of  this  effort  t.hen  is  to  use  a  known 
methodology  to  literally  piece  blocks  of  instruction  into  an 
organized  framework.  Thus,  phase  III  is  the  methodology  of 
developing  the  blocks  of  instruction  for  this  course.  The 
methodology  used  to  complete  phase  III  was  a  Literature 
Search.  It  was  not  until  well  into  this  effort  that  a 
methodology  on  course  development  was  found  that  was  endorsed 
by  the  Air  Force.  Captain  Dan  Warden,  AFIT,  Professional 
Continuing  Education  Instructor,  provided  a  copy  of  Air  Force 
Manual  50-62,  the  Handbook  for  Air  Force  Instructors  (AFM, 
1984),  to  the  research  team.  This  manual  discusses  such 
topics  as  lesson  planning,  lesson  development,  instructional 
methods  and  media,  and  evaluation.  As  this  manual  states  in 
the  introduction: 
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The  official  Air  Force  process  for  curriculum 
planning,  called  ISD  oi'  instructional  'system 
development ,  is  a  sound  approach  of  the  systems 
type  which  has  been  successful  in  a  variety^  of 
civilian  and  military'  contexts.  (AFM  50-62, 
1984:1-1) 

Although  this  effort  will  confine  itself  to  wiiting 
blocks  of  instruction,  not  actual  lesson  plans,  this  manual  is 
still  a  valuable  resource  and  was  relied  upon  in  developing 
the  blocks  of  instruction  as  detailed  in  Chapter  IV. 

Limitations  of  Methodolocrv 

The  principal  limitation  of  the  chosen  methodology  is 
that  the  exploratory  design  does  not  constitute  empirical 
research  where  a  formal  design  would  provide  this  possibility. 
As  earlier  stated,  this  effort  is  a  cross-sectional  study. 
One  method  that  could  strengthen  the  methodology  in  this 
effort  is  an  "experience  survey"  (EmorA^,  1991:146).  An 
experience  survey  seeks  "  .  .  .  inf orraation  from  persons 
experienced  in  the  area  of  study...”  who  can  help  "secure  an 
insight  into  relationships  between  variables"  (Emory, 

personnel  until  the  information  known  is  duplicated  (Emory, 
1991:146).  Although  informal  experience  surveys  were  taken 
throughout  this  effort  under  the  guise  of  the  Snowball 
technique,  a  formal  experience  survey  would  assist  in 
"securing"  that  the  topics  used  in  the  blocks  of  instruction 
were  statistically  repeatable.  However,  as  also  mentioned 
earlier,  a  questionnaire  will  be  used  in  the  course  asking  for 
suggestions  or  corrections  to  the  course  material,  providing 
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an  avenue  for  similar  information  that  would  be  found  in  an 


experience  survey . 

Lastly,  given  the  problem  of  the  non-existence  of  a 
central  contingency  course  or  any  Air  B'orce  policy  beyond  Air 
Force  Regulation  70 -7,  Contingency  Operational  Contracting 
Support  Program  (AFR  70-7,  1992),  organizational  references  or 
additional  documents  may  have  been  unintentionally  omitted 
from  this  exploratory  study  on  which  this  research  is  based. 

Mer.hodoloqv  Summary 

Questions  such  ac  need,  content,  and  design  were  foremost 
in  the  minds  of  the  research  team  when  they  set  out  on  this 
research.  Upon  selecting  the  research  design  and  developing 
the  three -phased  approach  to  tackling  the  investigative 
questions,  the  methodology  chosen  provided  a  detailed  road  map 
as  to  where  ^he  research  needed  to  progress .  Chapter  I 
provided  the  focus,  questions,  and  definitions  that  are 
required  of  any  project  of  this  size.  Chapter  II  detailed  the 
history'-  of  contemporary  Contingency  Contracting  and  verified 
the  need  for  formalized  training.  Finally.  Chapter  III  has 
provided  the  bridge  between  the  niimerous  handbooks,  lessons 
learned,  and  prior  research;  using  classical  methodologies  to 
funnel  the  information  that  was  found  to  be  significant  into 
concise  blocks  oi  instruction  as  detailed  in  Chapter  IV. 
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IV .  Results 


Overview 

The  investigative  questions  detailed  in  Chapter  I  are  the 
guide  for  this  research.  The  findings  and  discussion, 
therefore,  follow  the  sequence  of  these  questions  to  maintain 
the  relationship  that  exists  between  the  information  presented 
and  the  question  it  addresses. 

The  findings  that  resulted  from  the  use  of  the  research 
methodology  outlined  in  Chapter  III  are  presented  in  this 
chapter.  This  presentation  is  divided  into  three  major 
sections:  1)  need  verification  2)  topical  information  and  3) 
course  framework.  Chapter  II  partially  addresses  the  findings 
of  the  first  investigative  question,  the  need  for  a  formal 
course.  Detailed  results  of  the  need  question  are  included  in 
this  chapter  in  support  of  chapter  II.  Therefore,  this 
chapter  primarily  concentrates  on  the  findings  of  the 
questions  concerning  course  content  and  structure.  After  the 
findings  have  been  discussed,  the  resulting  blocks  of 
instruction  are  presented  according  to  AFM  50-62  riandbook  for 
Air  Force  Instructors. 

Need  Verification 

Question  1  .  Does  the  Air  Force  need  to  provide  a 
standardized  formal  training  course  in  Contingency 
Contracting? 

The  question  of  need  is  logically  the  first  step  for  any 
research  project.  Without  determining  v/hether  or  not  a  need 
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actually  exists,  the  time  of  the  research  ream  and  eader  is 
wasted.  Even  with  sponsorship  from  the  offiC'  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Acquisition,  SAF/AQC,  the 
research  team  wanted  to  confine  their  perception  of  the  need 
for  a  course  from  previous  research,  but  most  importantly, 
from  the  experience  of  past  and  current  CCOs . 

The  primary  reason  for  the  additional  discussion  on  need 
in  this  chapter  is  due  to  the  statistical  findings  that  were 
produced  from  the  Captains  Snyder  and  Tigges  survey.  The 
survey  included  four  questions  asking  the  respondents  to  rank 
order  "the  effectiveness  of  the  four  methods  of  contingency 
contracting  training"  (Snyder  and  Tigges,  1993:102).  The 
four  options  were:  (1)  Deplo^^nnent ,  (2)  On  the  Job  Training, 
(3)  Base  Exercises,  and  (4)  Formal  Training  Course.  The 
results  of  the  rank  ordering  concluded  that  only  second  to  an 
actual  deployment,  a  formal  training  course  was  the  best 
method  to  receive  necessary  training  to  prepare  personnel  for 
contingency  situations  (Snyder  and  Tigges,  1993:55).  In 
addition  to  tlie  above  analysis,  axisweiiny  an  investigative 
question  of  their  ov/n:  “What  suggestions  do  CCO's  have  for 
improving  contingency  contracting  training"  (Snyder  and 
Tigges,  1993:58)?  The  results  found  that  "the  largest 
grouping  (33%)  recommended  the  creation  of  a  formal  course  on 
contingency  contracting"  (Snyder  and  Tigges,  1993:56). 

However,  the  most  significant  findings  in  the  Snyder  and 
Tigges  survey  were  the  results  of  questions  18,  19,  20,  21 
(Snyder  and  Tigges,  1993:102)  .  These  questions  focused 
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specifically  on  formal  academic  courses  concerning  Contingency 
Contracting.  Out  of  approximately  47  respondents,  the 
following  are  the  compiled  results.  The  number  under  tfie 
corresponding  category  is  the  total  number  of  respondents  that 
selected  the  said  category.  The  total  number  of  respondents 
vary  between  41  and  42  due  to  respondents  not  answering  a 
certain  question. 

Question  #18  -  Formal  academic  courses  prepared  me 
for  contingency  contracting  duties  during  Desert 
Shield/ Storm. 

Strongly  Somewhat  Neither  Disagree  Somewhat  Strongly 
Disagree  Disagree  or  Agree  Agree  Agree 

25  4  7  4  1 

Question  #19  -  Contingency  contracting  officers 

should  receive  more  training  from  formal  academic 
courses  to  help  them  prepare  for  wartime 

/^c*' 

Vw/XX  U  U.  « 

Strongly  Somewhat  Neither  Disagree  Somewhat  Strongly 
Disagree  Disagree  or  Agree  Agree  Agree 

2  2  1  10  26 

Question  #20  -  When  contingency  contracting  is 

taught  in  a  formal  academic  course,  it  should  be 
taught  as  a  separate  course  and  NOT  as  a  part  of 
another  course. 


Strongl''-'^  Soinewha.t  Neither  E'isagree  Somewhat  Strongly 

Disagree  Disagree  or  Agree  Agree  Agree 

3  6  4  6  23 

Question  #21  -  Additional  formal  academic  training 
on  contingency  contracting  is  not  really 

worthwhile . 

Strongly  Somewhat  Neither  Disagree  Some\-;hat  Strongly 

Disagree  Disagree  or  Agree  Agree  Agree 

28  6  4  31 
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Topical  Information 

Question  2 .  What  are  the  topics  that  should  be  included 
in  a  Contingency  Contracting  course? 

The  question  regarding  content  vvas  considered  just  as 
important  as  the  findings  from  the  need  question.  Not 
performing  the  research  needed  to  determine  the  content  of  the 
course,  increases  the  potential  for  developing  a  course  that 
does  not  reflect  the  needs  of  the  CCO.  It  would  also  mean 
that  the  resulti.ng  framework  is  based  upon  the  whims  of  the 
researchers  and  lacks  credibility.  Therefore,  due  to  the 
formal  research  design  used  in  two  of  the  reiated  secondary 
sources,  they  became  filters  for  determining  what  topics 
should  be  included  and  what  topics  should  not. 

The  findings  of  the  first  source  are  from  the  previously 
mentioned  Killen  and  Wilson  AFIT  thesis  effort.  Among  their 
final  recommendations  were  topics  that  should  be  included  in 
"training  courses  ... involv [ ing]  both  contingency  contracting 
professionals  who  will  be  deployed,  as  well  as  those  who  will 
stay  behind  in  the  CONUS"  (Killen  and  Wilson,  1992:111) . 

The  topics  mentioned  were  a  direct  result  of  comments  the 
researchers  received  on  a  specific  question  on  training 
(Killen  and  Wilson,  1992:29,  190-192).  The  following  are 

their  recommendations  for  future  training  topics  (Killen  and 
Wilson,  1992:111)  : 

1.  The  difference  between  laws  and  regulations. 

2.  The  requirements  certification  process. 

3.  The  use  of  Undef initized  Contractual  Actions. 
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4.  How  to  obtain  Department  of  Commerce  direction 
to  reprioritize  Defense  Priority  Allo'catior 
System  ratings. 

5.  Alternate  sources  for  delivery. 

6.  How  to  procure  commercial  items. 

7.  How  to  find  sources  for  items  no  longer 
currently  produced. 

8.  Comiriunication  with  the  users. 

9.  Relationships  with  contractors  and  other 
government  personnel . 

10.  Defense  Contract  Management 
Administration  Office  responsibilities. 

11.  Waiver  package  for  military  contingencies 

12.  Specific  to  deployments: 

-  Overseas  acquisition  procedures 

-  Local  purchasing 

-  Alternate  methods  of  contracting 

The  economic  variation  provision  for  armed 
conflict 

13.  Other  topics  for  closure  and  redeployment: 

-  records  collection 

-  final  reports 

-  termination  of  contracts 

-  disposition  of  assets 

The  above  research  v.^as  conducted  durino  1991-1992.  There  were 
no  findings  of  any  work  complete  or  in  process  that  has 
implemented  these  topics  into  formal  training  lesson  plans. 
Nor  was  there  found  any  evidence  that  these  topics  are  not 
necessary  in  future  contingency  training.  Therefore,  these 
topics  were  evaluated  against  the  most  timely  research,  that 
of  Snyder  and  Tigges,  concerning  topics  that  should  be  used  in 
future  training.  It  was  deteruined  by  conducting  a  simple 
topic  comparison  that  all  topics,  in  part  or  full,  are 
necessary  and  valuable  for  future  training. 

i  A  second  source  is  the  research  of  the  Snyder  and  Tigges 

survey.  Out  of  a  total  of  85  different  topics,  the  47 
respondents  were  to  rank  each  question  from  1-5,  where  1  is 
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of  lowest  importance  and  5  is  greatest  importance.  The 
following  is  taken  from  the  said  research: 


The  mean  response  of  each  question  was  compared  to 
the  value  of  4  on  the  Likert  type  scale.  This 
comparison  tested  wliether  or  not  the  mean  rating  of 
each  topic  actually  exceeded  the  value  of  4  at  the 
99%  confidence  level.  (Snyder  and  Tigges,  1993:39) 

The  T-test  used  the  following  hypothesis : 

Ho:  The  individual  question  miean  was 
less  than  or  equal  to  4.  Uj  <=  u^, 

Ha:  The  individual  question  mean  was  greater  than 
4 .  Ui  >  U2 

The  questions  that  rejected  the  null  hypothesis 
were  considered  by  the  respondents  to  be 
significant  topics  for  training  future  CCOs . 
(Snyder  and  Tigges,  1993:40) 

The  conclusion  of  the  T-test  resulted  in  50  out  of  a  possible 
85  topics  rejecting  the  null  hypothesis,  thus  shov\ring 
significance.  The  50  signif.icant  topics  are  subtopics  of  13 
categories  (Snyder  and  Tigges,  1993:53).  The  85  topics  were 
arranged  by  the  13  categories  in  the  survey.  The  number 
preceding  each  topic  is  the  rank  ordering  that  the  T-test 
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least  significance.  Due  to  the  fact  that  35  of  the  possible 
85  topics  were  not  considered  to  be  significant  via  the  T- 
test,  number  50  is  considered  to  be  important  to  emphasize  in 
the  blocks  of  instruction.  The  additional,  non  significant, 
35  topics  were  reviewed  and  are  added  at  the  research  team's 
discretion  as  supporting  topics  to  the  blocks  of  instruction 
detailed  J.ater  in  this  chapter.  The  following  is  the  list  of 
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the  50  significant  topics  within  the  13  corresponding 
categories  (Snyder  and  Tigges,  1992:111): 

CONTRACTING  INSTRUMENTS 
3  -  Tt^e  of  SF  44 's 

5  ■  Use  of  Blanket  Purchasing  Agreements  (BPAs) 

39  -  Writing  statements  of  work  (SOW) 

PLANNING  AND  PREPARATION 

10  -■  Procurement  Integrity  in  a  Contingency 
16  -  How  to  establish  a  Pre-Deployment  listing  of 
critical  requirements 

23  -  Understanding  legal  authority  under  emergency 
conditi.ons 


COORDINATION 


9 

14 

17 

19 

22 

32 

34 
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Finance  Issues  and  Procedure 
Transportation  Issues  and  Procedures 
Security  Issues 
Supply  Issues  and  Procedures 
MuLUal  SuppOiTt.  Ay i.'60Iu6n.t-5  vvIuaI  Oth.Gr 


Civil  Engineering  Issues  and  Procedures 
Services  issues  and  procedures 

Working  with  other  branches  of  the  US  armed  forces 
Working  with  US  Embassy. 


COUNTRY  UNIQUE  ISSUES 

4  -  Currency  Issues 

6  -  Host  Nation  Support  Agreements 

13  -  Make-up  of  Local  Econoiny 

24  —  Cult— rsl  i.ss— ss  (tshoos  ciis terns) 

36  -  Dress  issues 


TYPES  OF  CONTINGENCY  CONTRACTING 

1  -  Service 
7  -  Commodities 


MONEY  MATTERS 
11  -  Cash  Payments 

18  -  Protection  of  Funds  Under  Field  Conditions 
28  -  Convert  funding 

38  -  Obligation  Authority  (AF  Form  616) 

47  -  Appropriation  sources 
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CASE  STUDIES  OF  REAL-WORLD  SCENARIOS 


12  -  Dealing  with  Kickbacks  (case  study) 

TRANSPORTATION  OF  GOODS 

15  -  Customs  ( imports /exports) 

Setting  Up  Shop 

2  -  Communication  lines  (fax,  phone,  radio) 

8  -  Obtaining  a  vehicle 

25  -  obtaining  interpreters 

26  -  anticipating  customer  requirements 

27  -  chain  of  coim,and  in  a  contingency 
31  -  finding  a  place  to  work 

43  -  Establishing  review  and  approval  procedvres 
46  -  Proximity  to  critical  organizations 

Redeployment 

20 
30 
42 

44 

Decentralization  of  Contracting  Authority 
29  -  Methods  of  Control 

45  -  legal  limitations  of  decentralization 
hocatinq  Sources 

33  -  Existing  vendor  source  listings 

37  -  Referrals  to  other  in-theater  organizations 

40  -  Home  base  support 

50  -  Intermediate  base  support 


-  Claims 

-  Terminations  for  Convenience 

-  Restrictive  Commanders  (case  study) 

V  W  W  'w'  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  'w'A* 
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Contract  Administration 


35  -  Payments 

43  -  Contract  Surveillance 

49  -  Termination  for  default 

Due  to  the  nature  of  the  Snyder  and  Tigges  formal 
research  design  and  the  statistical  rigidity  that  follows  such 
a  study,  they  were  able  to  "capture  adequately  the 
characteristics  of  a  population  by  making  inferences  from  a 
sample  of  items"  (Snyder  and  Tigges,  1991:39).  Based  on  the 
above,  the  results  of  the  training  topic  questions  in  the  said 
survey  would  be  the  basis  for  the  topics  to  be  emphasized  in 
the  blocks  of  instruction.  The  Snyder  and  Tigges  thesis 
provides  a  complete  explanation  of  the  statistical  procedures 
and  the  detailed  results  of  the  test  of  significance.  In 
addition  to  the  above  two  primary  sources  for  topic 
generation.  Air  Force  Regulation  70-7,  Contingency  Operational 
Contracting  Support  Program,  Attachment  3,  page  13,  dated  22 
June  1992,  entitled.  Contingency  Operational  Contracting 
Support  Program  Initial  Training  Outline,  provides  topics  for 
general  information,  training  to  support  potential  conflict 
deployments,  and  training  for  local  emergencies.  Although  not 
used  directly,  it  was  a  good  source  to  confirm  previous 
findings  on  the  selection  of  topics. 

Secondary  sources  were  analyzed  to  add  content  to  the 
topics  that  were  selected  to  be  used  in  the  blocks  of 
instruction.  One  excellent  secondary  source  for  contingency 
documents  was  the  Air  Force  Logistics  Management  Agency 
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(AFLI-IA)  located  at  Gunter  AFB,  Alabama,  Examples  of  the 
documents  are  discussed  later  in  this  chapter. 

The  final  source  of  information  for  content  included  in 
the  blocks  of  instruction  was  from  Senior  Master  Sergeant 


(CMSGT  select) 

Mike  Davis,  Superintendent, 

Policies 

and 

Procedures,  HQ 

ACC/LGCP.  He  was 

a  great 

asset 

to 

the 

accomplishment 

of  this  research. 

In  addition 

to 

his 

experience  and  contacts  (via  the  Snowball  Method) ,  he  provided 
this  research  team  with  valuable  instructional  material  that 
he  used  to  teach  a  training  seminar  on  Contingency  Contracting 
to  ACC  personnel.  The  four  phase  format  for  the  blocks  of 
instruction/  detailed  later  in  this  chapter,  is  based  on  the 
prior  work  of  CMSGT  (SEL)  Davis. 

Question  3 .  What  do  the  current  Air  Force  regulations 
and  guidance  handbooks  provide  that  should  be  included  in  a 
Contingency  Contracting  course? 

Currently,  the  Air  Force  has  one  regulation  that 
addresses  the  issues  of  Contingency  Contracting--AFR  70-7. 
Captain  Mason's  thesis  (Mason,  iy88:i4)  recommended  that 
changes  be  made  to  AFR  70-7  and  a  revision  was  published  in 
1992  with  many  of  the  needed  changes.  In  addition,  waivers  to 
Federal  Acquisition  Regulations  have  been  recommended  in  both 
Mason's  thesis  and  Killen  and  Wilson's  thesis. 

Due  to  tlie  numerous  regulations  that  exist  relating  to 
acquisition  practices  and  the  dynamic  nature  of  such  issues, 
it  was  not  in  the  scope  of  this  effort  to  analyze  each 
regulation  and  verify  the  contents.  Much  of  this  work  was 
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previously  completed  by  the  above  two  theses.  In  addition,  it 
will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  instructor  to  stay  current 
with  the  changes  to  regulations  concerning  Contingency 
Contracting.  The  findings  of  this  chapter  recon-unend  that  the 
following  regulations  be  discussed  in  support  of  the  selected 
topics  : 

-  AFR  70-7 

-  Federal  Acquisition  Regulations 

-  DOD  Federal  Acquisition  Regulations 

Specific  citations  from  each  of  the  above  regulations  v;ill  be 
discussed  in  detail  as  each  topic  is  highlighted  in  the  blocks 
of  instruction  later  in  this  chapter. 

Further  sources  for  the  content  of  the  blocks  of 
instruction  came,  primarily,  from  the  Air  Force  Logistics 
Management  Agency.  The  follov/ing  is  an  example  of  the 
handbooks  available  concerning  Contingency  Contracting  and  the 
major  areas  of  concentration: 

1 .  Wartime  Concingencv  Contracting  Handbook 

(Robinson,  1992a) 

-  Duties  and  Responsibilities 

-  Legal  AuthoiiLies  and  Limi tat. ions 

-  Funding  Issues 

-  Contingency  Contracting  Procedures 

-  Rules  of  Engagement 

2 .  Contingency  Contractinq-What  to  do  in  a  Emergency 

(Robinson,  1991b) 

-  Advanced  Planning 

-  Actions  Immediately  Prior  to  an  Emergency 

-  On-Scene  Operations 

-  Long-Term  Actions 

-  Offsite  Contingency  Support 

-  Deployable  Contracting  Actions  Tracking  System 

(DC ATS) 
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3.  USCENTAF  Operational  Contracting  Guide  (Hall  and 

Hauf,  1992) 

-  Contracting  in  the  USCENTAF  Area  of  Responsibility 

-  The  Middle  East  and  Southwest  Asia 

4 .  Statement  s _ of  Work  for  Contingency  Contracting 

(Robinson,  1992b) 

-  Contract  Quarters 

-  Refuse  Collection 

-  Custodial  Services 

-  Full  Food  Service 

-  Laundry  and  Dry  Cleaning 

-  Vehicle  Rental 

Each  guideboolt  provides  valuable  background  information 
that  adds  depth  and  different  perspectives  on  many  of  the 
selected  topics.  The  research  team  of  this  effort  did  not 
find  it  necessary  to  go  into  additional  detail  on  each  of  the 
above  guidebooks  but  instead  refer  the  reader  to  AFLMA,  Gunter 
Alabama  36114-6693  for  copies  of  the  above  reference  material. 

Question  4 .  What  scenarios  and  lessons  learned  from  past 
contingencies  should  be  included  in  the  covirse? 

The  purpose  for  researching  this  question  is  to  find  real 
world  ideas  and  experiences  to  supplement  the  course.  One  of 

wo-  UA1J.O  XO  UXCIXIA  ^  X  XlllO.  X  ±  xy  fjii 

regulations  and  procedures,  hovvever,  real  experiences  also 
assist  the  learning  process  by  bridging  book  knowledge  and 
reality . 

The  first  list  of  lessons  learned  were  from  CCO's  that 
deployed  to  Desert  Storm/ Shi  eld  and  returned  v/ith  comments  on 
a  formal  training  course  (Snyder  and  Tigges,  1993:184-186). 

A  formal  school  should  be  established,  I  know 

BOATS  is  out  there,  but  guess  what  -  I've  never 
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used  it.  During  an  eitiergency  is  no  time  to  read 
the  owners  manual.  (Snyder  and  Tigges,  1993:184) 

A  formal  course  would  be  better  than  learn  as  you  go. 
(Snyder  and  Tigges,  11993:184) 

J  think  formal  training  classes  would  be  the  most 
beneficial.  In  a  formal  training  or  workshop  type 
atmosphere,  all  the  class  attendees  can  share  their 
most  unique  experiences  because  no  deployment  is 
the  same.  (Snyder  and  Tigges,  1993:184) 

First  of  all,  you've  got  to  offer  a  formal  class  to 
get  people  inundated  in  what  being  a  CCO  is  all 
about.  A  week  long  class  at  Lowry  or  a  road  show 
would  he  adequate.  (Snyder  and  Tigges,  1993:185) 

Training  should,  if  not  already,  be  introduced  at 
the  school  house.  I've  taken  several  contracting 
courses  and  cannot  remeniber  any  of  them  focusing  on 
CCO  responsibilities .  Actual  on  the  job  training 
is  good  but,  .in  real  time  situation,  having  the 
pressures  ...  is  not  the  best  time  [to  learnj . 
(Snyder  and  Tigges,  1993:186) 

The  above  is  only  a  small  sample  of  the  lessons  learned 
concerning  a  formal  training  course.  The  full  list  is 
detailed  in  the  Snyder  and  Tigges  survey  results  (Snyder  and 
Tigges  1993 : 184-186)  . 

Another  section  of  the  Snyder  and  Tigges  survey  also 
asked  for  ideas  on  training  scenarios.  Although  these  ideas 
were  geared  to  a  base  exercise  or  deployment,  it  is  still 
applicable  to  classroom  training.  The  following  are  examples 
of  the  lessons  learned  that  actual  SCO's  saw  as  necessary  for 
additional  training: 

.Short  of  an  actual  deployment ,  active  participation 
in  exercise  site  surveys  is  great.  (Snyder  and 
Tigges,  1993:176) 

Something  where  the  CCO  had  to  provide  for  a  bare 
base  environment.  .  .The  CCO  needs  practice  being 
tasked  and  performing  to  provide  for  setting  up  a 
base.  (Snyder  and  Tigges,  1993:176) 
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Bar>=  Base,  nc  electricity,  water  or  quarters .  (Snyder 
and  Tigges,  1993:176) 

Buy  essentials ;  water,  food,  trans,  airfield 
services.  (Snyder  and  Tigges,  1993:177) 

Deploy.  .  .set  up  an  operational  office,  prepare 
mock  contracts.  .  ~>se -out /terminate  contracts 

and  re-deploy.  (Snyd _  and  Tigges,  1993:177) 

Put  all  the  players  in  the  game.  .  .Mechanics , 
Commanders,  Finance,  CE,  Contracting  are  all 
involved  and  forced  to  work  together.  (Snyder  and 
Tigges,  1993:179) 

Anything  to  do  with  construction  equipment,  loss  of 
communication,  or  the  need  for  transportation . 
(Snyder  and  7-'.gges,  1993:180) 

Dealing  with  the  host  nation;  v;hat  to  expect  when 
preparing  to  negotiate  and  negotiating  a  host 
nation  support  agreement.  (Snyder  and  Tigges, 
1993:131) 

Sending  them  to  an  aircraft  crash.  .  .It  would 
allow  them,  to  use  the  SF44  and  the  imprest  funds 
that  are  available.  (Snyder  and  Tigges,  1993:182) 

In  total,  the  list  of  recoimmendations  and  experiences  are 

89  pages  long  in  the  Snyder  and  Tigges  survey  results (Snyder 

and  Tigges,  1995:106-195).  Specific  to  the  13  categories  frorri 

the  Snyder/Tigges  survey  that  provide  the  basis  for  the  blocls:s 

of  insti'uction,  a  total  of  Is  pages  ot  the  Snyder/Tigges 

survey  are  reserved  solely  for  detailed  conurionts  on  7  of  the 

13  categories.  The  following  are  the  specific  categories  and 

corresponding  lessons  learned  sections: 


Training  Category 
Planning  and  Preparation 


Tjessons  Learned  -  Surve\ 


Compromising  Position 


Coordination 


Interservice  Agreements 


Country  Unique  Issues  Cultural  Realities 

Host  Nation  Support 
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Training  Category 
Money  Matters 

Case  Studies  of  Real  World 
Setting  Up  Shop 


Decentralization  of 
Contracting  Authority 


Lessons  Learned  -  Survey 

Money  Matters 

Accountability 

Problems  with  Commanders 
Getting  Started 

Organizational  Structures 


The  lessons  learned  in  the  Snyder  and  Tigges  survey 
provide  ’'■aluable  content  for  the  above  7  out  of  the  said  13 
categories  for  the  blocks  of  instruction  later  in  this 
chapter . 

Another  source  cf  lessons  learned  was  from  Captains 
Killen  and  Wilson's  thesis.  They  used  information  from  a 
report  by  Anthony  Montero  entitled  Operational  Contracting 
After  Action/Lessons  Learned  Operation  Desert  Storm/Shield, 
Report  to  33rd  Tactical  Fighter  Wing,  dated  25  April  1991. 
The  following  is  a  s^unmary  of  the  topics;  (Killen  and  Wilson, 
1992:28) 


Anti -terrorism  techniques 

Security  practices 

Driving  in  foreign  countries . 

Oversees  acquisition  procedures 
Base  Level  mess  service  contracts 
Base  Closure 

In  general,  the  overall  findings  of  this  research  provide 
insight  into  the  necessity  to  learn  the  regulations  first,  but 
not  to  stop  there.  Situations  and  scenarios  need  to  be 
applied  to  supplement  the  training  to  give  the  student  a 
feeling  of  what  to  expect  in  a  contingency  situation. 
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One  final  source  of  lessons  learn  was  taken  from  the  work 


of  Captain  Mason  (Mason,  1988:32).  Captain  Mason  received 
coniments  through  an  interview  method  concerning  general 
lessons  learned  by  CCOs .  The  following  are  "several  key 
items.  .  .to  help  future  contingency  contracting  officers" 
(Mason,  1988:32) : 

1.  You  are  the  guest.  Always  be  respectful 
of  the  host  countzy's  customs  and 
beliefs . 

2.  Problems  are  best  lesolved  through 
political  channels.  Don't  hesitate  to 
elevate  a  potential  problem  to  the  local 
American  embassy. 

3.  Do  not  take  on  additional  duties;  you 
won 't  have  t ime . 

4.  Insist  that  only  one  or  two  people  be 
designated  Lo  appzove  .requests.  This 
will  eliminate  many  unnecessary  or 
duplicate  purchases . 

5.  Remember  your  job  is  to  support  the 
deployment , 

6.  Document  sufficiently  to  justify  your 
actions . 

During  times  of  stress  and  conflict,  emphasizing  these 
issues  in  a  course  will  reinforce  the  need  for  such  actions 
during  times  of  trouble. 


Course  Framework 

Question  5 .  How  should  the  topics  be  arranged  to  provide 
a  logical  and  coherent  presentation? 

In  reference  to  juidance  on  the  development  of  the  blocks 
of  instruction,  AFM  50-62,  Handbook  for  Air  Force  Instructors 
(AFM  50-62,  1994),  was  explicitly  used.  This  raanua],  provided 
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guidance  on  the  organization  and  structure  for  each  block  of 
instruction.  In  addition,  inf  ortiiation  on  developing  the 
lesson  objectives,  samples  of  behavior,  and  ideas  for  block 
content  were  also  taken  from  this  source. 

The  direction  of  this  effort  was  net  to  research  the  Air 
Force  style  of  course  development,  but  strictly  to  have  a 
general  understanding  as  to  the  structure  that  the  blocks  of 
instruction  should  follow.  This  manual  was  found  to  be  the 
recomiTiended  Air  Force  reference  guide  available  to  AFIT 
instructors  of  both  the  Graduate  School  and  the  Professional 
Continuing  Education  (PCE)  Program.  Therefore,  this  manual  is 
considered  to  be  the  baseline  for  the  development  of  any  Air 
Force  course. 

The  balance  of  this  chapter  is  the  collection  of  results 
from  the  investigative  questions.  Together,  the  results  are 
combined  to  complete  the  goal  for  this  research,  the 
development  of  blocks  of  instruction  for  the  Air  Force 
Contingency  Contracting  Course.  The  style  format  for  the 

rdanc^  with  A.FM  50-62  .  A 
synopsis  of  these  blocks  of  instruction  is  shown  in  Appendix 


Blocks  of  Instruction 


Course  Objective. 

The  purpose  of  the  Air  Force  Contingency  Contracting 
Course  is  to  provide  contracting  personnel  the  opportunity  for 
an  intense  review  of  areas  of  importance  in  Contingency 
Contracting.  Additionally,  this  course  uses  school  exercises 
and  student  case  problems  to  improve  the  student's  ability  to 
evaluate  relevant  facts  and  analyze  alternative  solutions. 
The  goal  of  this  course  is  to  increase  and  broaden  the 
student's  knowledge  and  perspective  of  Contingency  Contracting 
so  that  they  will  be  more  responsive  and  responsible  in  the 
area  of  Contingency  Contracting. 

Course  Description. 

This  course  emphasizes  participation  and  interaction  among 
students  and  the  instructor.  The  information  is  a  collection 
from  different  Air  Force  contracting  organizations  and  lessons 
learned  from  prior  contingencies.  The  primary  topics  of 
instruction  are  the  result  of  research  conducted  on  CCOs  and 
their  response  to  areas  of  needed  training.  The  progression 
and  outline  of  instruction  for  the  class  reflects  the  actual 
phases  that  exist  in  a  contingency  situation.  The  four 
specific  phases  are: 

Block  I  -  Initial  Mobilization/Deployment 
Block  II  -  Build-Up/Sustainment 
Block  III  -  Contracting  During  Hostilities 
Block  I'V  -  Termination/Redeployment 


Included  in  the  blocks  of  instruction  are  personal 
experiences  from  Contingency  Contracting  officers  to  assist 
the  students  in  the  learning  process.  These  experiences  were 
from  the  results  of  Captain  Snyder  and  Captain  Tigges  {Snyder 
and  Tigges,  1993:111-195).  In  addition,  special  attention  is 
given  to  differences  that  exist  during  non-wartime 
contingencies  such  as  hurricanes,  floods,  and  other  disasters. 
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Block  1. 


Subject:  Contingency  Contracting  during  Initial 

Mobilization /Deployment 

Objective;  Comprehend  the  requirements  for  a  Contingency 
Contracting  Officer  during  the  Initial  Mobilization/Deployment 
phase . 

Samples  of  Behavior; 

1 .  Comprehend  the  necessairy  predeployment 

planning  activities. 

2.  Identify  the  Contingency  Contracting 

Officer's  responsibilities  during  Initial 
Mobilization/Deployment  phase. 

3.  Describe  the  different  methods  of 

Contracting  for  small  purchases  and  when 
each  should  be  used. 

4.  ComiJrehend  the  use  of  formal  contracts  in 
contingency  situations. 

Prior  to  the  contingency,  predeployment  planning  must  be 
occurring  at  every  base.  Each  CCO  must  be  actively  included 
in  the  following  areas:  (1)  Operational  Plan  (OPLAN)  Review, 
(2)  Source  List  Development, (3)  Site  Surveys  and 
Documentation,  and  (4)  Deployment  Kit  Contents.  The  following 
is  a  description  of  the  above  four  areas; 

-  Review  OPLANs 

--  Monitor  and  Review  Current  Plans 
--  Base  Support  Plans  for: 

- Contracting  manpov/er  requirements 

The  following  comment  details  the  need  for  intense  planning 
prior  to  a  contingency.  As  is  stated  below,  there  was  not 
enough  manpower  nor  proper  direction  for  whau  work  needed  to 
be  accomplished: 


1  got  there  about  two  weeks  into  Desert  Shield  and  there 
were  not  enough  contracting  folks  to  do  the  job 
correctly .  It  was  a  state  of  confusion  and  everyone  was 
too  busy  to  set  up  proper  channels  for  distribution .  To 
coin  a  phrase,  we  just  made  it  happen.  (Snyder  and 
Tigges,  1993:146) 

-  Allocation  of  contracting  UTC  within  OPLAN 

-  Adequacy  of  contracting  resources 

-  Individual  Mobilization  Augmentee 

availability 

- EquipTi^ent /personnel  support  requirements 

for  the  CCO  positions  of  each  OPLAN 

-  Procedures  for  validating  requirements, 

accept  deliveries,  and  verify  specifications 

-  Coordinate  contracting  and  finance 

functions  for  paying  agents 

-  Clothing  requirements  for  deplo^nnent 

location 

-  Supply  system  interface 

-  Adverse  impacts  to  statuary'  lirrd  tations 

-  24  hour  emergency  source  points  of  contact 

-  Approval  for  CCOs  to  carry  weapons 

-  Plan  taskings  with  checks  and  balances 

Proper  planning  will  provide  the  framework  for  a  smooth 
transition  between  normal  procedures  and  contingency 
contracting  in  the  field.  As  a  government  employee  v/ith  the 
responsibility  of  our  nations  tax  money,  checks  and  balances 
are  a  requirement  whether  at  home  or  on  the  battle  field.  The 
following  is  a  perfect  example  where  this  concept  failed  to  be 
implemented : 

.  .  .getting  people  to  run  their  shops  the  way  they 
do  at  home.  Everybody  wanted  to  throw  out  the 
normal  checks  and  balances.  For  example,  when 
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equipment  such  as  copiers,  water  coolers,  and 
miscellaneous  office  equipment  was  rented,  no  one 
wanted  to  establish  accountability.  Base  supply 
who  was  supposed  to  set  up  a  CACRL  listings  took  a 
long  time  to  do  so  and  as  a  result,  the  CCO  was  not 
on  top  of  all  the  equipment  he/she  had  rented. 

Some  of  the  stuff  [rented]  got  sent  home  and  we  had 
to  negotiate  payments  for  materials  we  could  not 
find.  .  .There  were  more  problems  with  people  who 
didn't  want  to  do  the  paperwork  right  or  not  at 
all.  (Snyder  and  Tigges,  1993:159) 

-  Reporting  and  documentation  requirements 

-  Taskings  for  contract  close-out 

termination  and  claims  processing 

-  Procedures  for  lessons  learned  and  after¬ 
action  reports 

--  Local  Support  Plan  Development 

-  Identify  and  appoint  CCO's  with  warrants 

- F  r  o  V  i  s  1  o  1  i  s  /  p  i‘  o  c  «  u.  u  r  0  s  f  o  x'  rrid  i  r i  L  d  i  i  x  x  x  x  y 

records  and  monthly  reporting 

- Provisi.ons  for  interfacing  Resource 

Management  Board 

-  CCO  relationship  between  gaining 

command/home  station 

- Location  and  materials  requix'ed  for  CCO 

deployment  kits 

-  Direction  on  obiaining  funds  for  emergency 

dep]  oyment 

A  Contingency  Contracting  Officer  is  useless  in  the  field 

without  the  pioper  tools.  The  main  tool  needed  is  cash  or 

funding  documents  of  some  sort!  How  would  you  like  to  arrive 

at  contingency  without  the  capabilities  to  meet  the  customer's 

needs!  Well,  here  is  an  example  of  a  Contingency  Contracting 

Officer's  biggest  nightmare: 

Upon  arj'iviiig  at  my  location  I  was  unable  to 
provide  support  for  my  wing  because  I  was  deployed 
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with  no  funds  or  funding  instrument .  There  was  no 
finance  support  at  my  location.  The  previous  wing 
withdrew  and  took  their  CCO  with  them.  He  had  been 
given  Treasury  checks  and  was  acting  as  CCO  and 
paying  agent  using  cash  to  pay  for  all  transaction . 

I  finally  received  a  funding  document  from  my  home 
station  but  still  had  no  finance  support.  My  home 
station  finance  wanted  me  to  submit  all  invoices  to 
them  for  payment,  a  process  which  would  take  up  to 
90  days  for  receipt  of  payment  if  we  were  lucky  and 
the  mail  got  to  us .  As  it  was,  I  decided  to  speak 
to  the  Army  Comptroller  and  request  support  through 
ARCENT.  After  making  arrangements  with  the  Army 
finance  personnel ,  I  needed  to  set  up  a  system 
where  I  could  get  checks  issued  on  a  weekly  basis 
rather  than  monthly  as  was  customary  since  my 
venders  were  ve2y'  slow  to  accept  me  since  I  was 
unable  to  pay  with  cash  as  the  previous  CCO  had. 

Once  I  set  up  procedures  with  ARCENT  for  weekly 
payments ,  the  vendor  response  improved  although 
some  still  refused  to  accept  paym:ent  by  check. 
(Snyder  and  Tigges,  1993:158) 

-  Interfaces  with  paying  agents  and  labor 

o  f  i.  c  s  -T 

-  Site  survey/exercise  participation 

provisions 

-  Develop  assumptions  on  possible  regulation 

changes  due  to  deployment 

-  Provisions  for  conducting  periodic  OPLAN 

reviews 

-  Source  List  Development 

--  Sources  of  Information 

- Vendor  Source  system  (South  VJest  Asia 

only) 

-  Previous  After  Action  Reports/Lessons 

Learned 

-  Hotel  Travel  Index 

-  US  Embassy/Consultants 

-  Host  Nation  Referrals 

-  Local  Telephone  Directories 


Hotel  Referrals 


-  Local  Referrals 

--  Master  Vendor  List 

-  Documentation  Files 

-  DCATS 

--  Emergeni.y  Source  List 

-  Developed  during  exercises/contingencies 

-  Contractors  capable  of  24  hours  a  day 

assistance 

--  Host  Nation  Support 

-  NATO  Mutual  Support 

-  Status  of  Forces  Agreement 

-  Assistance  in  Kind  Agreements 

Proper  planning  is  not  only  necessary  for  the  CCO  to 

learn  their  specific  responsibilities;  continuous  planning  and 

communication  concerning  agreements  with  other  nations  is 

important  as  well.  The  following  is  an  example  where  this  was 

clear  prior  to  the  contingency: 

Dealing  with  the  Royal  Saudi  Air  Force  (RSAF) 
Ministry  of  Defense  and  Aviatj.on  (MODA) ,  Assistance 
in  Kind  Agreements .  When  I  arrived  in  Dec  91,  MODA 
had  refused  to  pay  approximately  " '  J  million  for 
vehicle  support  at  Dhahran .  Previous  CCO  had 
worked  diligently  but  was  unable  to  convince  MODA 
[the]  need  to  pay'.  Working  with  CENTAF  (Forward) 
at  Riyadh  and  4404  CW( P)  /LGT,  we  were  able  to  trace 
vehicle  rentals  from  Dese:'t  Shield  through  our 
deployment  in  the  cease  fire  campaign.  When  we 
provided  MODA  with  records  all  the  way  back  to  Aug 
91,  MODA  agreed  to  pay.  (Snyder  and  Tigges, 
1993:155) 


- Items/Service.s  Available 


-  Billeting 
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-  Food,  water,  and  ice 

-  Ground  fuel 

-  Transportation 

-  Items /Services  Available 

-  Utilities 

As  the  following  statement  details,  host  nation 

agreements  for  common  necessities  can  save  large  sums  of 

money.  The  CCO  should  be  aware  of  the  host  nation  agreements 

that  are  available  for  use  in  contingency  situations. 

Coordinating  and  understanding  host  nation 
agreements.  Understanding  these  agreements  saved 
the  US  government  a  "bunch"  of  money.  Due  to  the 
fact  (Oman)  did  not  have  to  write  a  contract  for 
base  refuse,  electrical  support,  billeting,  and 
gasoline.  {Snyder  and  Tigges,  1993:154) 

-  Site  Surveys  and  Documentation 

--  Exercise  Participation 

-  Gather  Requirements 

-  Contact  sources  prior  to  departure 

-  Arrange  site  survey  contracts 

One  problem  that  arises  with  agreements  made  in  peace 

time  is  that  the  agreements  may  be  forgotten  in  times  of 

contingencies .  The  following  is  strictly  one  person's  view  of 

a  particular  country,  but  is  an  example  of  the  importance  of 

having  all  pre-arranged  contracts  clearly  stated  and  signed: 

Getting  the  Saudis  to  buy  and  deliver  items  and 
services  they  agreed  to  support  us  with  was  like 
pulling  teeth.  It  was  even  worse  trying  to  get 
them  to  pay  their  bills.  They  were  super  slow. 
(Snyder  and  Tigges,  1993:151) 

-  Finalise  contracts  for  exercises 
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--  Collateral  Support 
-  Embassy 

-  Other  DOD  Agencies 

-  Referral  Support 

--  Documentation  Requirements 

-  Lessons  Learned/After  Action  Reports 

- Maps 

-  Business  Contacts/Vendor  Lists 

-  List  of  Embassy  Personnel  Support 

-  Contract  Act ions /Dollars 

-  Distribution  to  MAJCOM 

-  Deployment  Kit  Contents 
--  Regulations 

-  AFR  67-24  Emergency  Procurement  of  POL 

-  AFR  70-7  w/supplements 

---  AFR  170-18  Operations  under  Emergency 
Conditions 

-  AFR  176-9,  Atch  13,  Concessionaire 

Contract 

--  Contract  items 

-  Forms /Ordering  Instruments 

-  Sample  Contract  formats 

-  Contingency  Operational  Contracting 

Support  Plan 

-  Applicable  Base  Support  Plan 

-  CCO  Certificate  of  Appointment 

-  CCO  procurement  integrity  training 

documents 

The  following  is  an  excellent  example  of  why  CCO's  are 
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required  to  have  the  highest  integrity.  Proper  training  in 
this  area  will  prepare  the  CCO  for  situations  such  as  these: 


I  was  stationed  in  Taif,  Saudi  Arania  and  the  Saudi 
liaison,  Col  X  told  me  we  had  to  have  our  Officers 
lea^re  the  AL  Gaim  complex  where  they  lived  because 
I  wouldn't  enter  into  an  agreement  which  would 
obligate  the  government  into  a  contract  over 
$1,000,000.00.  We  had  plans  to  build  our  site  up 
to  include  a  dining  hall,  swimming  pool,  basketball 
courts,  a  running  track,  paved  roads,  and  ten  more 
double  wide  trailers .  I  had  someone  fly  in  from 
Riyadh  from  Civil  Engineering  to  draw  up  the  plans, 
but  no  money  had  been  obligated.  He  wanted  us  to 
go  to  his  sources,  I  told  him  it  didn't  work  that 
way  and  he  said  he  wouldn't  let  anyone  else  on  the 
base.  We  had  been  putting  him  off  trying  to  get 
funds  together  to  make  this  happen,  he  always 
threaten  us  with  eviction .  He  and  the  base 
commander  happened  to  be  a  prince  so  there  was  not 
too  much  we  could  do.  I  called  my  point  of  contact 
in  Riyadh,  Capt  X,  and  explained  the  situation  to 
him  and  he  and  another  gentlemen  flew  down  to  lend 
me  seme  assistance .  We  ended  up  putting  our 

r\ -c  ^ ^  ^ 

V-/J- j. -i.  -Lii  a  x  v  cr  oocix  ia<_/oc-L  uiicrx  cr 

other  hotel  in  the  vicinity  of  the  base.  (Snyder 
and  Tigges,  1993:156) 

Dealing  with  bribes  and  kickbacks  proved  difficult . 

It  was  rampant  and  the  temptations  were  very 
strong.  Much  training  is  needed  on  dealing 
effectively  when  placed  in  a  potentially 

compromising  situation.  (Snyder  and  Tigges, 

1993:157) 

—  A'iniin i s c ra.t ive  supplies 

-  Equipment  (fax,  phone,  computer) 

-  Preprinted  purchase  order  clauses 

-  Regional  dictionary 

Who  knows  when  one  may  need  to  talk  to  the  locals!  Small 
items  such  as  a  dictionary  is  just  one  of  the  necessary  tcols 
for  contracting  officer  to  do  the  job.  Is  there  any  other 
items  that  may  come  in  handy  for  the  CCO  out  in  the  field? 
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Well  one  night  on  our  way  back  from  Zekbo,  Iraq, 
the  weather  was  so  bad  that  the  helicopters  'had  to 
land  in  the  middle  of  a  Kurdish  village.  Unable  to 
speak  the  language,  I  was  able  to  find  lodging  and 
food  for  all  15  of  us.  I  used  my  pocket  size 
Kurdish  dictionary  to  explain  what  we  needed,  also 
one  of  the  people  stranded  spoke  a  little  Kurdish. 

It  ivas  some  experience.  The  snow  didn't  stop  until 
late  the  following  day.  Flexibility  is  a  big 
factor  in  dealing  with  some  of  these  countries . 

(Snyder  and  Tigges,  1993:147) 

-  Mail-order  catalog 

- List  of  PUNS 

-  AFLMC  Contingency  Contracting  Handbooks 

-  Flashlights/batteries/bulbs 

-  Installation  telephone  numbers 

-  Julian  calendar 


-  Country  Unique  Issues 

--  Currency  -  exchange  rate 
--  Make-up  of  local  economy 
--  Cultural  issues  (taboos,  customs) 

--  Dress  issues  (uniform,  civilian  clothes) 

Once  the  preplanning  is  complete,  the  waiting  begins 
until  the  call  comes  for  action.  With  the  above  planning 
complete,  any  contingency  will  still  have  unexpected  problems, 
however,  the  above  knowledge  will  allow  you  to  be  slightly 
ahead  of  the  enemy!  The  following  is  the  process  to  expect 
once  the  flag  goes  up: 

The  Initial  Mobilization/Deployment  phase  occurs  within 
the  first  30  to  45  days  of  a  deployn^ent .  The  atmosphere  is 
full  of  chaos  and  confusion.  CCOs  must  arrive  prior  to  thei-'- 
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units  arriva]. ,  or  at  a  minimum,  land  with  the  unit  (Hauf  and 
Hall,  1992 :2 ) . 

Here  is  an  account  of  a  CCO's  first  experience  of 
arriving  with  the  unit .  The  preferred  method  is  arriving 
prior  to  the  unitl 

The  most  unique  challenge  was  when  we  first  arrived 
in  the  Middle  east  and  we  had  to  build  the  site 
from  the  ground  up.  It  was  extremely  difficult 
because  the  contractors  spoke  little  to  no  anglish , 

CO'S  were  dispersing  agents,  restricted  to  base., 
everyone  expected  all  supplies/services  to  he 
bought  and  brought  to  the  base  yesterday  and 
American  currency  was  not  accepted .  (Snyder  and 

Tigges,  1993:154) 

The  first  priority  of  the  CCO  is  to  establish  contracts 
to  support  the  basic  needs  for  the  unit. 

Deployed  CCOs  are  responsible  for: 

-  Establishing  minimum  suitable  office  space 
Location,  Location,  Location!  The  CCO  needs  to  find  an 

office  that  is  accessible  to  contractors  but  is  also  secure 

as  well.  The  following  is  an  account  of  one  CCO's  story  of 

finding  a  suitable  office. 

The  single  biggest  problem  was  finding  an  effective 
place  to  work.  The  commander  did  not  want  us 
working  in  an  office  off-base  because  of  security, 
but  with  three  gates  to  pass  through  to  get  to  the 
contracting  office,  and  begin  stopped  and  inspected 
at  each  gate,  and  contractors  not  being  allowed  to 
enter  at  all,  created  a  hardship.  I  finally 
managed  to  get  the  theater  HCA  to  authorize  a 
cellular  phone  and  I  spent  most  of  my  day  working 
out  of  ir.y  vehicle,  V2  si  ting  contractors  at  their 
offices  or  finding  neutral  ground  at  a  hotel  lobby. 
(Snyder  and  Tigges,  1993:154) 

-  Obtain  transportation 
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Second  to  a  suitable  office,  a  CCO  must  have  their 

own  transportation.  Most  commanders  will  find  our  soon  enough 

how  important  a  CCO  with  a  car  is  to  the  organization! 

My  most  unique  experience  was  convincing  the  RM 
that  all  of  my  CCO's  needed  their  own  vehicle. 
Convinced  that  we  had  too  may  vehicles ,  the  RhI 
pulled  one  of  the  three  vehicles .  The  resulting 
slow  down  in  obtaining  those  goods  and  services 
resulted  in  the  vehicle  being  returned .  (Snyder 
and  Tigges,  1993:149) 

-  Establish  suitable  communications 

-  Contact  deployed  HCA  --  Embassy  or  Consulate 

-  Obtai?'  maps,  prepare  source  lists,  telephone  books 

-  Work  for  deployed  coronander  -  establish  good  working 
relations 

-  Obtain  driver/interpreter 

A  driver  may  be  a  luxujri^,  but  an  interpreter  in  a  foreign 

country  is  another  necessity.  The  following  is  an  e.xample  of 

where  an  interpreter  assisted  in  solving  a  conflict. 

Trying  to  get  some  Motorola  radios  that  were 
confiscated  by  the  Saudis  by  using  an  interpreter 
in  order  to  coinmunicate  with  the  officials.  It 
took  my  entire  TDY  to  retrieve  them.  (Snyder  and 
Tigges,  1993:151) 

-  Inform,  commander  of  contracting  issues 

-  Establish  system  for  3ubm.ission  of  requirements 

-  Appoint  decentralized  ordering  officer  as  necessary 

-  Files  Documentation 

--  Establish  contract  files  (AFR  70-7) 

--  Establish  manual  logs 

--  Establish  DCATS  data  base 

--  Reports  for  short  duration  <  30  days 
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--  Reports  for  long  duration  >  30  days 

CCO  continuity  book: 

-  current  vendor  source  list 

-  current  list  of  sources  for  24  hour  calls 

The  following  example  provides  justification  for  the  CCO 

to  have  a  source  list  available  at  all  times.  What  would  have 

happened  if  a  source  would  not  have  been  found? 

The  night  before  Desert  Storm  startedy  there  was 
some  concern  on  the  part  of  the  pilots  with  not 
enough  required  items  for  the  pilot's  survival  kits 
and  it  was  past  closing  time  for  all  local  stores. 
Luckily  the  base  had  established  contact  with  the 
local  chamber  of  commerce  and  a  vendor  willing  to 
open  for  us  to  purchase  these  items  was  located. 
(Snyder  and  Ti.gges,  1993:144) 

---  Minutes  of  all  meetings  attended  by  CCO 

-  List  of  all  ratifications 

-  Customer  education  handouts 

-  Key  points  of  contact 

-  Lessons  Learned 

-  Copies  of  monthly  actions/dollars 


-  Authority 

--  Air  Force  Order  650.4 

--  Air  Force  Federal  Acquisition  Regulations 

--  FAR  permits  expedited  procedures  (urgent  and.. .) 

A  CCO  must  know  how  much  authority  he  has  and  what 
regulations  apply  to  specific  contingencies.  Instead  of 
telling  vihy  chis  should  be  the  case,  here  is  an  example  of 
what  happens  when  the  CCO  didn't  know  his  laws  and  regulations 
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~  resulting  in  possible  breaches  of  the  authority  that  the  CCO 
is  entrusted  with. 

Command  pressure  to  circumvent  FAR  Regulations  was 
extreme  even  when  hostilities  had  ceased.  CCO  did 
not  have  appropriate  contingency  guidance  to 
deviate  from  some  FAR  regulatory  guidance.  .  .The 
word  “urgent"  was  not  clearly  defined  and  often 
misused.  HQ  forward  contracting  personnel  were  not 
respected  because  commanders  always  outranked  them. 
Politics  superseded  professional  contracting 
applications .  Some  specific  guidance  (FAR 

deviations )  should  he  developed  and  indorsed  by 
appropriate  authority  which  will  give  CCO  more 
flexibility  v/hile  operating  in  wartime  environment . 
Otherwise,  creative  inefficiencies  will  continue . 
(Snyder  and  Tigges,  1993:149) 

-  Limitations 

--  Host  Nation  Support  Agreements 
--  Interservice  Agreements 
--  Cost-Plus-Percentage  of  Cost  contracts 

-  General  Deviations 

--  Limiting  sources 

Once  again,  knowing  the  laws  and  regulations  that  apply 
to  each  contingency  situation  can  possibly  make  life  much 
easier.  Here  is  an  example  of  competition  and  price 
reasonableness : 

The  most  unique  challenge  would  be  purchasing  a  DSN 
upgrade  for  Eskan  Village  at  Riyadh  AB.  How  can 
you  justify  price  fair  and  reasonableness  when 
there  is  only  one  source  of  supply  when  you're  in 
the  kingdom?  I  finally  decided  that  it  was  because 
"I'm  over  here  and  you're  not!!!"  Besides,  he  had 
good  tea  at  his  office.  (Snyder  and  Tigges, 
1993:147) 

--  Issuing  synopses 
--  Awarding  letter  contracts 
--  Using  oral  solicitations 
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Award  prior  to  resolution  of  protest 

--  Waiving  bid  bonds 

--  Unique  contract  formats  with  NATO  countries 

--  Raise  small  purchase  threshold  to  $100,000. 

-  Basic  Contracts  (Robinson,  1992b) 

--  Billeting 

--  Car  and  Equipment  Rental 

--  Food  Service 

-  Contract  Types 

--  Small  Purchases  -  <  $25,000.00 

--  Blanket  Purchase  Agreements  (BPA)  -  The  BPA  is  a 
method  of  small  purchase  which  allows  the  Government  to 
establish  what  is  basically  a  charge  account  with  more  than 
one  vendor  for  the  purchase  of  repetitive  needs.  A  comimon 
example  would  be  a  BPA  for  generic  hardware  or  supplies.  The 
writing  of  a  BPA  requires  a  DD  Form  1155  and  DD  Formi  1155r-l . 
The  1155  will  refer  to  the  document  as  a  BPA  and  state  the 
general  class  of  supplies  which  may  be  ordered  under  the  BPA 
{  ^ f  3  ”^3  is  31^  of  ^  ^  01^  ciLi"*** i ^ 

contingency : 

Developing  long  term  commitments  were  difficult 
because  we  had  no  idea  how  long  we  would  be  in  the 
AOR.  The  way  we  dealc  with  it  was  through  the  use 
of  BPAs .  We  advised  each  vendor  that  we  may  not  be 
around  tomorrow,  but  we  could  be  here  forever.  For 
example,  rental  vehicles ;  five  bidders  gave 
competitive  bids.  We  ended  up  with  an  annual  lease 
with  a  one  month  penalty  clause.  We  showed  that 
after  three  months,  even  with  a  one  mionch  penalty, 
the  monthly  price  could  not  be  beat. 
Unfortunately,  the  winning  contractor  only  had  80 
vehicles ,  (how  many  did  they  need!)  So  ws 
negotiated  with  the  second  low  and  agreed  to  a 
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daily  rate  based  on  an  annual  rate  divided  by  365 
days.  It  was  a  gamble  for  the  vendor,  8  'months 
later  the  vendor  had  done  very  well  for  himself. 

It  was  understood  by  each  of  our  84  BPA  holders 
that  we  were  committed  for  what  v/e  ordered  that  day 
and  anything  else  at  our  request.  The 
understanding  must  be  up  fronc  and  clearly 
understood  by  the  vendor  or  a  problem  could  come 
up.  We  probably  had  5  BPAs  that  had  an  initial 
three  month  guaranteed  business .  The  well  over  300 
vehicles ,  including  15  buses  were  returned  at 
government  convenience  without  a  hitch.  (Snyder 
and  Tigges,  1993:145) 

--  SF  44  Purchase  Order-Invoice-Voucher,  is  a 
pocket-sized  purchase  order  form  designed  for  on-the-spot, 
over-the-counter  purchases  of  supplies  and  nonpersonal 
services  while  away  from  the  purchasing  office  or  at  isolated 
activities.  As  the  title  implies,  it  is  a  multipurpose  form 
that  can  be  used  as  a  purchase  order,  receiving  report, 
invoice,  and  public  voucher.  The  SF  44  may  be  used  if  all  of 
the  conditions  of  FAR  and  DFARS  13.505-3 (b)  are  satisfied. 
The  four  conditions  are: 

(1)  The  amount  of  the  purchase  may  not  exceed  $2500  and  oil 
purchases  which  may  not  exceed  $10,000,  (2)  The  supplies  or 

c:  njiQ  mi  i  c;  t"  Vio  i  rnTnor^  -i  -h  1  TiaVhIo  ( 'X  \  O-n  1  •\7  on  o 
- - - -  - - - ^  ^ 

and  one  paiunent  will  be  made,  (4)  This  method  must  be 
determined  to  be  more  economical  and  efficient  than  use  of 
othur  small  purchase  methods  (FAR  13-505-3,  1986:289). 

--Imprest  Fund  (DFARS  13.402)  -  These  funds  are 
limited  to  very  small  purchases  <  $500.  The  decision  to  have 
an  imprest  fund  is  up  to  the  commander  of  the  installation 
with  purchasing  authority.  The  commander  will  make  both  the 
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decision  to  have  an  imprest  fund  and  appoint  the  necessary 
imprest  fund  cashier. 

--  Formal  Contracts  (Robinson,  1992b) 

Specific  to  Contingency  Emergencies  such  as  hurricanes, 
floods,  or  other  disasters,  the  following  is  more  applicable 
during  the  Deployment /Mobilization  phase: 

-  Activate  Recall  Roster  via  phone,  radio,  or  physical 
contact 

-  Assess  Damage  at  Contracting  facility  or  area  of 
disaster  and  secure  area 

-  Organize  into  tiger  teams  for  different  customer  needs 


Block  II. 


Subject;  (Contingency  Concracting  during  Euil  d-Up/ Susta  mment 

Objective:  Comprehend  the  Contingency  ContrdcL.ing  Officer'^ 
responsibilities  during  the  Bui Id-Up/Sustainnieni  phase. 

Sample  .  of  Behavior: 

1.  Comprehend  the  Liming  of  the  Build-Up/Sustainment 
period. 

2.  Identify  the  responsibilities  of  the  CCO  during 

this  phase. 

3 .  Describe  the  types  of  contracts  expected  in  the 

phase . 

4.  Know  how  to  purchase  items  not  found  in  the  AOR. 

The  Euild-np/Sustainment  period  is  after  the  actual 
deployment  is  completed  and  before  hv-stilities  begin.  This  is 
generally  an  unspecified  time  fra: 'e  and  could  be  rather 
lengthy.  During  this  phase,  host  nation  support  for  the  bed 

down  base  will  be  firmed  up.  As  a  result,  termination  of  some 

local  contracts  or  the  transfer  of  them  to  the  host  nation  is 
usual  (Hauf  and  Kali,  1999:3). 

On  a  positive  note,  additional  contracting  personnel 
generally  will  arrive  to  assist  with  the  chaos  and  confusion  1 
The  following  are  the  CCO's  primary  responsibilities  during 
Build-Up/Sustainment  Phase: 

-  Set  up  requirements  requisitioning  controls 

--  work  with  commander  to  get  his  approval 
--  Set  up  formats  for  requisition 
-  DD  Form  1348-6 


AF  Form  9 


--  Establish  approval /signature  authority 

--  Establish  procedure  for  coordinating  with 
supply  and  finance  for  purchase  requests 

-  Funding  and  Disbursement 

--  Implement  procedures  with  finance  to  make  funds 
available  to  CCO  for  purchases 

Use  of  AF  Form  616  with  appropriate  instructions 
for  proper  recording  of  transactions 

--  Coordinate  with  finance  on  restrictions  on 
equipment  or  services  not  appropriately  funded  by 
AF  616. 

--  Appointment  of  paying  agent 

Arrange  armed  escort  where  significant  amounts 
of  cash  are  carried  outside  the  military 
installation 

Establish  imprest  fund  in  contracting  offices 

-  Contract  Methods 

--  Use  prepriced  BPA's  and  authorize  functional 
organizations  to  place  calls. 

The  following  is  first  hand  usage  of  pre-priced  BPA's, 

further  justifying  the  need  for  additional  training  in  this 

area : 


My  deployment  was  to  a  civilian  airpoxt  to  bed  down 
a  SAC  refueling  wing  (provisional  j  .  The  most 
unique  requirement  was  the  negotiation  of  pre¬ 
priced  BPAs  for  miscellaneous  aircraft  support 
equipment /services  with  the  airport  contractor¬ 
providing  services  to  commercial  ad.rcraft.  The 
BPAs  included  use  of  miscellaneous  giound  equipment 
(tow  trucks,  power  units,  etc)  with  and  with  out 
operators.  One  early  morning  during  de-icing 
operations ,  an  incorrect  mixture  was  sprayed'  on  one 
aircraft  resulting  in  a  KC-10  popsickle  and  an 
aborted  mission.  This  raised  some  eyebrows,  but 
the  cause  was  attributed  to  the  language  barner 
between  the  civilian  operator  and  the  on-scene 
ground  crew.  (Snyder  and  Tigges,  1993:.151) 
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--  Implement  government  credit  cord  procedures  to 
permit  decentralized  small  dollar  purcliai  es 

Specific  to  the  Sustainment  phase,  it  can  be  expected 
that  requirements  for  con^  truction  materials ;  addit  i-onal  heavy 
equipment  rentals;  road  construction;  office  fur  iture  and 
supplies;  and  Morale,  Welfare,  and  Recreation  items  will 
greatly  increase. 

Yes,  MWR  is  still  a  concern  during  times  of  v;ar!  Here  is 
one  example  of  the  unique  purchases  that  a  CCO  should  expect 
to  make: 


.  .  .It  was  the  day  I  had  to  drop  everything  I  was 
doing  to  go  purchase  soccer  uniforms  for  [HQ],  I 
just  found  it  strange  that  in  the  preparations  for 
war,  our  most  important  concern  at  the  time  was 
soccer  uniforms .  And  it  was  not  Lt  Col  X's  fault 


^ v“  ^  H  t  F  n  *0  »  »*«i 

It  really  puts  things  into 
(Snyder  and  Tigges,  1993:143) 


perspective  for  me! 


A  primary  role  of  the  CCO  is  to  begin  to  look  for  areas 


where  a  consolidation  of  requirements  can  save  money  with 
quantity  buys.  In  addition,  the  development  of  more  control 


mechanisms  should  be  used  to  improve  contracting  and  file 
documentation.  In  general,  contracts  in  this  phase  should 


reflect : 


-  More  definite  requirements 

-  Change  in  contract  types  to  indefinite  quality  and 
requirement  contracts 

-  Avoid  unnecessaty  requirements  by  improving  statements 
of  \\;ork 

■  f  locaT  purchase  items  are  not  available  in  the  AOR,  the 
contracting  officer  should  establish  procedures  to  do  such,  to 
include ; 
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-  Stateside  support  from  deployed  unit's  home  base 

One  of  the  first  rules  of  a  CCO  is  to  be  flexible!  If 

one  supply  avenue  does  not  work,  try  another  one  -  even 

through  your  base  back  home  as  this  example  di.scusses  : 

Needed  forklift  parts  really  bad,  but  transportation  and 
supply  didn't  seem  to  be  able  to  really  help  me.  Had  to 
coc2:dinate  nearly  all  of  the  organic  airlift  from  the 
west  coast  to  my  deployed  location .  In  this  one  order, 
I  had  to  set  up  a  ship  to  address,  payment  address,  and 
get  people  to  agree  to  act  in  these  capacities  on  our 
behalf,  and  to  simply  handle  the  cargo  and  to  get  it 
prioritized  on  organic  airlift.  (Snyder  and  Tigges, 
1993:1  1.3) 

-  Use  other  contracting  offices  in  the  vicinity  outside 
the  AOR 

-  Designate  a  stateside  location  to  receive  and  process 
items 

-  Use  other  US  organizations  for  purchasing  items 

VJhen  a  CCO  is  on  a  joint  service  mission,  don't  forget 
that  we  are  all  on  the  same  team.  Help  each  other  and  wait 
for  the  volleyball  game  to  show  the  individual  service  pride! 
Here  is  an  example  of  teamwork  within  the  services:  "Trying  to 
locate  magnesium  film  tape  for  the  Apache  helicopter.  The 
Army  was  running  low  on  stock,  located,  bought,  and  air 
freighted  the  film  to  the  AOR"  (Snyder  and  Tigges,  1993:143)  . 

Specific  to  Contingency  Emergencies  such  as  hurricanes, 
floods,  or  other  disasters,  the  following  is  more  applicable 
during  the  Build-Up/Sustainment  Phase: 

Change  initial  contracts  -  increasing  contractor 
efforts 


-  24  hour  operacions 

-  increase  responsibility  -  size  of  repairs 
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-  More  reliable  sources 

-  Use  of  change  orders 

-  Establish  BPAs  for  Commodities 

-  ice,  paper  products,  lumber,  plastic  sheeting 

-  Construction 

-  Evaluate  current  sites  with  contractor 

-  Use  short  term  RFPs  to  increase  competition  and 
avoid  cost-plus  type  contracts.  Waive  Bid  bonds. 

-  Use  SABER  contract  for  small  contracts 
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Block  III. 


Subject:  Contingency  Contracting  during  Wartime/Hostilities 

Objective:  Provide  the  CCO  an  understanding  of  the 

responsibilities  during  the  Wartime/Hostilities  phase 

Samples  of  Behavior: 

1.  Understand  the  period  of  Wartime/Kost ilities  Phase. 

2.  Comprehend  the  difficulties  of  contracting  during 
this  phase. 

3.  Comprehend  the  need  for  a  source  list  during  this 
phase . 

4.  Know  the  regulations  for  confiscated/seized 
property . 

This  is  the  period  when  all  your  training  and  preplanning 
is  put  to  the  test.  Basic  contracts  established  during  the 
Mobilization/DeployTTient  and  Build-Up/Sustainirient  phases  should 
continue  as  the  contract  was  written.  However,  the  CCO  needs 
to  be  aware  that  the  contractor  employees  ma^'  not  report  to 
work  or  may  refuse  to  drive  vehicles  due  to  the  fighting  and 
danger.  The  need  for  the  contracted  efforts  still  exists 
however,  and  government  personnel  will  have  to  perform  some  of 
the  contracted  functions.  Therefore,  by  this  phase,  the  CCO 
should  have  with  him,  at  ail  times,  a  good  source  list  with 
24-hour  points  of  contact  for  all  important  supplies  and 
services.  In  addition,  once  hostilities  begin,  contracting 
personnel  may  be  restricted  to  base;  contractors  may  close 
before  dark;  and  contractors  may  demand  cash,  even  though  a 
good  relationship  existed  between  the  two  parties  during  peace 
time.  If  the  contracting  personnel  are  allowed  to  go  off 
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base,  communication  with  the  Office  of  Special  Investigation 
(OSI)  is  highly  reco:'.  ..lended  to  hear  of  any  reports  of 
terrorist  threats  in  the  area  (Hauf  and  Hall,  1992:4).  In 
addition,  the  CCC  must  be  aware  of  the  following  issues: 

-  Rules  of  Engagement  foj.  Conf iscated/Sei^ied  Property 

--  International  law  allows  for  the  seizure  of 
private  and  public  property  to  support  combat 
operations,  only  if  there  is  a  valid  iwilitary 
necessity 

--  Identify  properly  seized  property  and  negotiate 
payment 


- Use  SF  44  to  document  pa^mrient 

--  Inform  commander  of  improperly  seized  property 

-  Contracting  Constraints  during  Hostilities 

—  CCO  restricted  to  base 

-  purchases  allowed  by  phone 

-  Contractors  restricted  from  base 

The  followj.ng  is  an  example  when  a  CCO  might  expect  some 
problems  concerning  the  ability  for  contractors  to  enter  and 
exit  the  base; 

A  service  ccncract  was  required  to  haul  the  waste 
[sev^age]  generated  by  tent  city  which  doesw't  seem 
to  complex  until  security ,  base  access,  the  threat 
of.  terrorist  bombings  and  the  actual  d^amping 
entered  the  picture.  It  was  a  very  complex 
requirement  that  too?:  coordination  with  the  loc-d 
base,  embassy,  host  country  security  and  the  local 
hosL  (city)  govern  lent .  (Snvder  and  Tigcas, 
1993:144) 

-  Contractors  refuse  to  work 

If  it  is  right  or  v^rong,  there  will  be  times  when 
contractors  will  refuse  co  v;otk  during  a  contingency.  The 
best  way  tc  sol'-e  this  probleir.  :.5  to  work  with  the  contractor 
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or  use  military  personnel  in  the  contractors  place.  The 

following  are  examples  of  what  happens  when  things  heat  up: 

Contractors  failed  to  perforin  when  scud  attacks 
started.  After  contractor  employees  were  issued 
gas  masks  they  returned  to  work.  (Snyder  and 
Tigges ,  1993:161) 

fv’hen  the  hostilities  broke  out,  we  did  terminate 
the  contracted  out  dining  facility  so  that  there 
was  no  chance  of  any  local  nationals  poisoning  the 
food.  (Snyder  and  Tigges,  1593:163) 

This  section  does  not  directly  apply  to  emergencies  and 
natural  disasters.  Any  continuing  emergency  such  as  long-term 
flooding  would  use  similar  actions  as  stated  in  Block  II. 
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Block  IV. 


Subject:  Contingency  Contracti.ng  During  the  Redeploymeni:  Phase 

Objective:  Provide  CCO  with  an  understanding  of  his 

responsibilities  during  the  Redeployment  phase. 

Samples  of  Behavior: 

1 .  Comprehend  the  acnivities  involved  in  contract 
closeout . 

2.  Understand  the  claims  process. 

3 .  Describe  the  steps  involved  in  a  Termination  for 
Convenience . 

4.  Comprehend  the  CCO's  responsibilities  for  After 
Action  Reports. 

Once  hostilities  have  ceased  and  the  dust  has  settled, 
everyone  will  be  anxious  to  get  back  to  the  states.  In  most 
cases,  a  contracting  officer  and  an  accounting  and  finance 
officer  will  be  among  the  last  to  redeploy.  This  is  to  ensure 
ail  basic  services  are  provided  until  the  last  person  has 
redeployed  and  all  invoices  and  claims  (including  a  release  of 
claim  for  each  Blanket  Purchase  Agreement)  have  been  processed 
and  paid.  No  loose  ends  should  be  left  back  at  the  site  for 
someone  else  to  resolve  or  finalize  (Hauf  and  Hall,  1952:4)  . 
The  following  are  the  primary  issues  that  the  CCO  will  be 
required  to  consider  during  this  phase: 

-  Reestablish  Support  Contracts 
--  Billeting 
--  Food  contracts 
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- -  Laundry 


Contract  Closeout 


--  Coordinate  turn  in  of  all  rental  items 

--  Determine  which  contracts  require  a  termination 
for  convenierce 

Ensure  receiving  reports  and  invoices  are 
received  for  all  pending  purchases 

--  Coordinate  with  paying  agent  that  all  final 
pa^/Tnents  have  been  made 

--  Settle  all  claims 


-  Claims 


--  Request  final  invoice 

--  Review  final  invoice  for  pavuienc 

--  All  claims  handled  lAW  FAR 

Usually  most  claims  during  a  contingency  come  from  the 

contractor,  net  service  men!  iiov/ever,  here  is  an  example  of 

the  additional  cJ.aims  that  the  CCO  is  responsible  to  handle: 

One  final  problen:  that  became  a  real  headache  was 
handling  personnel  claims  for  lost  cr  damaged 
laundry  against  the  iaund.rv  contract  we  wrote.  It 
was  constant  every  day.  'Snyder  and  Tigges, 
1993:156) 

--  Cotain  statement  of  facts  from  users  prior  to 
L l;e i L  uepa  r,  t  ur  e 

The  old  saying  the  it  is  not  over  ur.eil  the  paper  work  is 

done  even  applies  to  CCO  v/ork .  This  simple  concept  of  getting 

an  outbriefing  on  a  claim  prior  to  someone  leaving  the  area  is 

very  important.  Otherwise,  it  is  difticulu  to  put  all  the 

pieces  together  to  make  a  final  determination; 

I  did  encounter  a  px'oblem  dealing  with  a  claim  for 
a  stolen  or  lost  rental  vehicle.  One  of  cur 
redeployment  bases  had  one  of  their  vehicles  stolen 
the  day  before  they  left  a.nd  the  CCO  didn't  think 
that,  it  was  necessary  lo  let  the  only  ocher 
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militar^ir  unit  in  the  area  know.  I  believe  I  could 
have  handled  this  problem  more  effective  if  -  better 
lines  of  communication  was  open  between  deployed 
forces  in  the  same  location .  {Snyder  and  Tigges, 
1993:155) 

--  Settle  any/all  outstanding  claims  prior  to  CCO 
departure 

--  Document  files  thoroughly 
-  Termination  for  Convenience 

--  Initiate  T  for  C  action  lAW  FAR 
Inevitably  a  CCO  will  have  T  for  C's  in  contingency 
situations  that  have  formal  contracts.  Here  is  an  example  of 
a  rental  car  T  for  C  that  is  a  common  occurrence  in  most 


contingencies ; 

The  hardest  part  was  Termination  for  Convenience  on 
rental  vehicles.  Many  contractoxs  purchased  new 
vehicles  for  rental,  and  was  not  happy  when  we 
cited  the  Terrrdnation  clause,  however,  no  claims 
from  the  site  were  received,  all  vehicle  rental 
terminations  were  negotiated  at  a  cost  settlement 
of  not  more  than  five  percent  of  the  remaining 
contract  cost.  (Snyder  and  Tigges,  1993:153) 

--  Only  necessar^-^  for  formal  contracts  -  not  BPA's 

--  Review/Negotiate  T  for  C  claims 


XT’  C  1  T  » 
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--  Finalize  agreements  and  issue  final  payment 
prior  to  departure 


-  Termination  for  Default 


-  Contract  Reporting/File  Documentation 

--  Ensure  all  actions  reported  through  HCA  or  home 
base 


Ail  contract  actions  fully 
sufficient  detail  for  future  audit 


documented 

trail 


in 


--  Disposition  directed  by  HCA  and  AFR  12-50 
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-  After  Action  Reports  and  Lessons  Learned 


--  Accomplish  with  30  days  of  redeployment 

-  Formal  update  of  site  survey 

-  Problems  encountered  and  resolution 

-  Local  transportation,  billeting,  and 

communication  resource  availability 

-  Evaluation  of  Host  Nation  Support 

-  Adequacy  of  facilities  and  equipment 

-  Special  personnel  requirements  needed 

Speci.fic  to  Contingency  Emergencies  such  as  hurricanes, 

floods,  or  other  disasters,  the  information  in  Block  IV 

closely  relates  to  what  is  necessaty-  during  the  Redeployment 

Phase.  The  reporting,  close-out,  dispersal,  and  termination 
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wartime  contingency. 

-  Summary  of  the  four  different  contingency  phases 

-  Conclusion 

-  Distribute  class  critique  questionnaire  asking  for  updated 
information  or  corrections  to  instruction  material 


V .  Conclusions  and  Recommendations 


Introduction 

According  to  AFR  70-7,  "Training  shall  be  provided  to  all 
CCOs"  (AFR  70-7,  1992:5).  By  itselt,  this  requirement 
substantiates  the  need  aspect  of  the  first  investigative 
question  for  this  research  efforL--Does  the  Air  Force  need  a 
standardized  formal  training  course  in  Contingency 
Contracting?  The  regulation  requires  all  CCOs  to  be  trained 
to  support  contingencies,  and  assigns  the  responsibility  for 
providing  the  training  to  the  MAJCOMs  (AFR  70-7,  1992:4'-5). 
To  our  knowledge,  Air  Combat  Command,  under  the  direction  of 
SMSgt  Mike  Davis  has  taken  the  lead  in  addressing  this 
^  ^  ^  ^  , 

Additionally,  the  current  Air  Force  APDP  has  established 
specialized  training,  education,  and  experience  standards  for 
all  acquisition  personnel  to  implement  the  requirements  set 
forth  in  the  Defense  Acquisition  Work  Force  Improvement  Act 
(PL  101-510).  The  current  standards  do  not  include  a 
Contingency  Contracting  course  or  training.  One  could  argue 
chat  the  existing  training  (i.e.  pricing,  contract  law, 
contract  administration  etc.),  without  a  standardized  .kir 
Force  course  in  Contingency  Contracting,  could  be  and  has  been 
relied  upon  by  CCOs  in  the  event  of  a  contingency.  However, 
the  research  conducted  for  several  AFIT  theses,  to  include 
this  study  and  a  concurrent  study  accomplished  by  Captains  Tom 
Snyder  and  Jon  Tigges,  indicates  otherwise.  The  balance  of 
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this  chapter  will  cover  the  conclusions  and  recommendations 
that  this  research  team  propose  in  an  effort  to  enhance  the 
capability  of  contracting  officers  to  support  contingency 
operations . 

Conclusions 

Based  upon  the  research  conducted,  Che  following 
conclusions  have  been  made: 

Need .  This  research  attempted  first  to  verify  the  need 
for  a  standardized  formal  training  course  in  Contingency 
Contracting  in  the  Air  Force.  By  interviewing  acquisition 
professionals,  and  conducting  an  extensive  literature  review, 
the  researchers  overwhelmingly  confirmed  the  need  for  such  a 
course.  A  formal  training  course  can  establish  a  ba.seline  of 
knowledge  in  Contingency  Contracting.  It  can  also  ensure  that 
all  contracting  officers,  who  participate  in  the  course,  have 
a  common  foundation.  Such  a  foundation  is  essential  when 
individuals  from  different  commands  or  different  services  m.ust 
cohesively  work  together  due  to  the  nature  of  the  contingency. 

Content ■  Having  verified  the  need  for  a  formal  training 
course,  the  researchers  then  set  out  to  identify,  collect  and 
compile  Contingency  Contracting  information.  The  various 
sources  that  were  searched  revealed  training  topics  pertaining 
to  natural  disasters,  downed  aircraft  at  remote  locations,  and 
arm.ed  conflicts.  The  topics  v/ere  then  arranged  into  a 
framev/ork  that  the  researchers  felt  was  best  suited  to  provide 
a  logical  and  coherent  presentation  of  the  material. 
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Framework .  In  determining  how  to  structure  the  material, 
the  researchers  chose  the  guidance  contained  in  AFM  50-62 
Handbook  for  Air  Force  Instructors .  This  decision  was 
subjective  in  nature.  The  reason  for  the  decision  is  simple; 
this  manual  is  used  by  AFIT  PCE  instructors  to  develop  the 
courses  that  they  teach.  Therefore,  the  framework  contained 
in  this  study  was  arranged  according  to  the  established  Air 
Force  format  to  remove  any  potential  barriers  to 
implementation  caused  by  incompatibility. 

Recommendations 

The  concept  of  Contingency  Contracting,  in  some  respects, 
is  iTiisunderstood .  Failure  to  provide  specialized  training  to 
develop  the  skills  of  the  CCO  clearly  illustrates  this  lack  of 
understanding.  The  contracting  support  and  environment  during 
a  contingency  differs  significantly  from  routine  contracting 
operations.  CCOs  are  presented  with  ooncerns  that  usually  do 
not  exist  while  providing  support  in  a  fixed  and  stable 
environment.  As  a  result,  the  following  recommendations  are 
offered  to  aid  in  ensuring  that  CCOs  are  as  proficient  in 
their  area  of  expertise  as  are  procurement  contracting 
officers,  administrative  contracting  officers,  and  price 
analysts . 

^  1 .  Recommend  that  the  framework  contained  in  this  study 

be  developed  into  the  Air  Force's  standardized  formal  training 
course  in  Contingency  Contracting. 
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2.  Recommend  that  the  Air  Force  require  all  deployable 
contracting  officers  to  attend  the  course. 

3 .  Recommend  tliat  the  Air  Force  include  for  level  two 
certification  in  the  APDP,  the  Contingency  Contracting  co\:rse 
requirement  for  all  deployable  contracting  officers. 

4.  Recommend  that  the  Air  Force  Deputy  of  Acquisition 
Career  Management  request  the  Defense  Acquisition  University 
to  develop  a  formal  training  course  in  Contingency  Contracting 
using  the  framework  contained  in  this  study. 
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Appendix  A:  Synopsis  of  Blocks  of  Instruction 


Course  Objective 

The  purpose  of  the  Air  Force  Contingency  Contracting 
Course  is  to  provide  contracting  personnel  the  opportunity  for 
an  intense  review  of  areas  of  importance  in  Contingency 
Contracting.  Additionally,  this  course  uses  school  exercises 
and  student  case  problems  to  improve  the  student's  ability  to 
evaluate  relevant  facts  and  analyze  alternative  solutions. 
The  goal  of  this  course  is  to  increase  and  broaden  th^- 
student's  knowledge  and  perspective  of  Contingency  Contracting 
so  that  they  will  be  more  responsive  and  responsible  in  the 
area  of  Contingency  Contracting. 

Course  Description 

This  course  emphasizes  participation  and  interaction 
among  students  and  faculty.  The  information  is  a  collection 
from  different  .Mr  Force  contracting  organizations  and  lessons 
learned  from  prior  contingencies.  The  priniaiy  topics  of 
ins  t  iTucc  ion  sno  of  iT'SSo-^icli  conclnctsci  on 

contingency  contracting  officers  and  thei.r  responses  toward 
areas  of  needed  training.  The  progression  and  outline  of 
instruction  for  the  class  reflects  the  actual  phases  that 
exist  during  a  contingency.  The  four  specific  p}iases  are: 
Block  I  -  Initial  Mobilization/Deployment 
Block  II  -  Build-Up/Sustainment 
Block  III  -  Contracting  During  Hostilities 
Block  JV  -  Term.;  nation/Redeployment 
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Air  Force  Contingency  Contracting  Course 


Block  I 

SUBJECT:  Contingency  Contracting  during  Initial 

Mobilization /Deployment 

OBJECTIVE;  Comprehend  the  requirements  for  a  Contiiigency 
Contract  ig  Officer  during  the  Initial  Mobilization/Deployment 
phase . 

SA1>1PLES  OF  BEHAVIOR: 

-  Ocmprehend  the  necessary  predeployment  planning 
activities . 


-  Identify  the  Contingency  Contracting  Officer's 

responsibilities  during  Initial  Mobilization/Deploitment 
phase . 

'  Describe  the  different  methods  of  Contracting  for  small 
purchases  and  when  each  should  be  used. 


-  C 


situations . 
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Block  II 


SUBJECT:  Contingency  Contracting  during  Build-Up/Sustainment 

OBJECTIVE:  Comprehend  the  Contingency  Contracting  Officer's 
responsibilities  during  the  Build-Up/Sustainnient  phase. 

SAMPLES  OF  BEHAVIOR: 

-  Comprehend  the  timing  of  the  Build-Up/Sustainment  period 

-  Identify  the  responsibilities  of  the  CCO  during  this  phase 

-  Describe  the  types  of  contracts  expected  in  the  phase 

-  Know  how  to  purchase  items  not  found  in  the  AOR 
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Air  Force  Contingency  Contracting  Course 


Block  III 

SUBJECT:  Contingency  Contracting  during  Wartime/Hostilities 

OBJECTIVE:  Provide  the  CCO  an  understanding  oi'  the 

responsibilities  during  the  Wartime/Hostilities  phase 

SAMPLES  OF  BEHAVIOR: 

-  Understand  the  period  of  ViJartime/Hostilities  Phase 

-  Comprehend  the  difficulties  of  contracting  during  this 
phase 

-  Comprehend  the  need  for  a  source  list  during  this  phase 

-  Know  the  regulations  for  confiscated/seized  property 
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Air  Foice  Contingency  ContiracLina  Course 


Block  IV 

SUBJECT:  Contingency  Contracting  During  the  Redeployment  Phase 

OBJECTIVE:  Provide  CCO  with  an  understanding  of  his 

responsibilities  during  the  Redeplcinnent  phase. 

SAMPLES  OF  BEHAVIOR: 

-  Comprehend  the  activities  involved  in  contract  closeout 

-  Understand  the  claims  process 

-  Describe  the  steps  involved  in  a  Termination  for 
Convenience 

-  Comprehend  the  CCO's  responsibilities  for  After  Action 
Reports 
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Air  Force  Aauisition  Professional 
Development  Program 

P£PAKTMS:NT  CP  the:  aip  P0RC£ 

OC  2C230-1000 


mil  120 

•Cl  Of  T-C  5CC*tTk»* 

SAF/AQ 

Psr.ugon.  Room  4D977 
Wsishingion  DC  20330-1000 

MEMORANDUM  FOR  ALMAJCOM/tOA/CV 


Appendix  B : 


SUBJECT:  Ctnification  in  the  Acquisition  Professional  Development  Progrom  - 
ACTION  MEMORANDUM 


As  par.  of  the  implementation  of  the  Defense  Acquisition  Workforce 
Improvement  ACT  (PLlOl-510).  the  Department  of  Defense  established  a  Career 
Development  Program  for  Acquisition  Peroonnel.  Within  the  Office  of  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition)  (USD(A)),  the  Office  of  Education.  Training  and 
Career  Development  Policy  published  new  guidance  in  November  1991  through 
rsvistctis  to  DoDD  5000J2  and  DoD  5000 J2M.  These  regulations  apply  to  officer, 
enlisted  and  civilian  personnel  occupying  acquisition  positions.  Peraonne!  paid  from 
non-appropnatid  funds  or  fomign  nationals  employed  overaeas  under  tailored  foreign 
employment  programs  are  not  govcnied  by  the  directives. 


With  the  publication  of  the  new  DoD  guidance.  Air  Force  Acquisition  Professional 
Development  Program  (APDP)  regulations  ( AFR  36-27  for  officers  and  cerLificadon 
require.menu  listed  Ln  AF/DFC  letters,  "impk-mcniation  of  Acquisition  Professional 
Development  Program  (APDP)  for  Civilians"  dated  19  Mar  91  and  11  Jul  91.  and 
AF/DPC  leuer.  'Scientist  and  Engineer  Certification  Requirements  for  the  Acquisition 
Professional  Development  Program  (APDP)'  dated  31  Dec  91.  for  civilians)  are  no 
longer  currenL  The  recision  of  this  policy  has  been  coordinated  with  the  responsible 
cL-ec’orates  in  KQ  USAF/DP.  New  Air  Foice  policy  is  being  dcvelopied.  In  the  iaierim. 


V  V  r.ii  1  /  ul&  BUti;p-UUU<li  t  U^Ui«<ir4UW«14.>  iil 


1.  for  the  cstabrshmcai  or  continuation  of  a  certification  program.  For  dvllian 
certincalion  applications,  bases  should  be  reminded  to  satisfy  local  bargaining 
obligations  prior  to  iraplementatiun.  Tne  certification  traiiting,  education  and 
eitpenence  rtquiremcnis  apply  equally  to  officer,  enlisted  and  civilian  acquisition 
personnel.  Air  Force  raembem  not  on  extended  active  duty  (Non-EAD).  and  assigned  ir. 
acquisition  functions,  vdli  not  be  included  in  the  Acquisition  Professional  Development 
Prog.ram  professional  ccnification  process  at  this  time. 


Tner:  arc  no  required  grades  for  any  ce.'tificarion  level  This  means  that  any 
officer,  civi;i£.T  or  enlisted  person  who  meets  the  training,  education  and  experience 
requtiemenis  can  be  certified  up  to  and  including  Level  HL  In  the  near  fuune,  the 
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AcQi^i'icn  Proieisional  Dsveiopmint  Council  will  cLL’-jc:  all  KlAJCOMs  lo  csiablish  a 
csrriiicauon  lev*!  rcpuimmcni  for  evcr\-  acquisiiioii  posiiion.  AccordL'.^.iv,  ctruficaLion 
of  aH  accuisiuon  pcrsonr.cl  is  of  increased  imponance. 

Unless  oihcrwise  noied  in  the  funciionaJ  descripuons  in  Atuemnent  1.  Levels  I 
and  n  cenification  approval  for  militin-  and  civilians  is  deie^'ated  to  the  M/JCOM 
PunctiorAal  Managers.  For  Air  Force  personnel  assigned  lo  the  DLA.  other  defense, 
agencies,  or  AF  organizations  not  under  the  management  of  an  AF  MAJCOM.  Levels  I 
and  n  certification  approval  is  the  Air  Force  Functional  Manaecr.  All  Level  in 
cenificasions  will  be  approved  by  the  Air  Force  Functional  Manager.  Attachment  2  lists 
the  Air  rorcc  Functional  Managers  and  IvfAJCOM  Functional  Manager  points  of  contact 
as  we  know  them  today.  Please  note  the  MAJCOM  lists  are  incomplete.  Implementation 
of  the  cerofication  program  in  your  command  cannot  occur  until  functional  managers  arc 
appointed,  "o  allow  inclusio;,  of  a  complete  list  of  functional  managers  and  points  of 
contact  in  the  revised  Air  Force  regulation,  you  arc  requested  to  provide  an  updated  list 
of  your  MAJCOM  Functional  Managers  and  points  of  contact  to  Mr  Tec  Houston, 
AFPEO.'CM.  Pentagon.  Room  5D340.  Washington  DC.  20330.1000.  NLT  18  Apr  92. 

'  Tnt  certification  process  remains  unchanged.  Applicant  am  required  to  submit 
their  applications  to  their  base  functional  manager  for  review  and  forwarding  to  Ibeir 
MAJCOM.  Each  MAJCOM  is  encouraged  to  develop  their  own  iniental  process  and 
notify  tr;el'  personnel  of  the  procedures.  Provided  at  Attachment  3  is  a  copy  of  the 
ce.oificate  that  should  be  presented  to  individuals  as  tlicy  meet  each  ccrtiflcaiioti  level. 
Tnis  cerdficate  wUl  evcniuaiJy  have  an  Ax  Form  number,  but  until  the  form  becomes 
available  ihroueh  normal  distribution,  submit  your  request  for  the  forms  through  one  of 
the  Att  Fo.'ce  level  Functional  Points  of  Contact. 

Our  experience  with  the  initial  requests  for  cenincation  showed  addiiiopal 
guiQa.nce  was  needed  Ln  the  processing  of  fulfillments  (DD  Forms  2518s).  Insiruciioiis 
and  exam,cle5  axe  provided  (Aich  4)  for  your  use.  This  form  may  be  used  by  military  and 
civilian  personnel.  F ulfillmeni  should  be  used  prudently  and  enuy  when  fully 
substantiated. 

AC;  coume  info.maiion  and  course  equivalency  information  is  contained  in  the 
DoD  .Acquisition  Education  and  T.'aming  aCE  Catalog.  You  will  notice  there  are 
limited  ma-naaiory  courses  and  approved  cquivaieni  courses  listed.  We  have  asked  the 
ACE  Frcg.'ani  Office  to  evaluate  ether  AFTT  and  Lowry  courses  for  equivalency 
considerauon,  and  once  approved  an  rjnenomeni  to  the  catalog  will  be  published. 

me  Acquisition  Professional  Developmsr.t  Program  is  designed  to  provide  the 
acquisition  community  with  a  sumeture  that  ensures  our  people  get  the  necessixy  training, 
ecucation.axid  experience  to  effectively  progress  into  more  responsible  and  demanding 
positions.  1  nc  program  has  aireacy  allcwed  us  to  justify  and  realize  significant  increases 
in  course  quotas  for  several  of  functional  areas.  While  full  Lmplemen’.ation  of  the 
requireme.".’.s  of  Lhe  Defense  Acquisition  Workfo-me  Improvement  Act  and  Air  Force 
impiementi.ng  policy  will  not  taiie  piace  until  Octob.*.r  1.  1993.  it  is  impor.an[  that 
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MAJCOM  and  other  activity  acquisition  suJTs  as  well  as  individual  acquisition  personnel 
nap  out  their  professional  deveiopment  poals  and  vigorously  pu  sue  the  certification 
process  now.  It  is  incumbent  upon  all  marapers  to  taitc  care  of  meir  people  by  making 
sure  that  they  are  given  these  professional  development  opporrunitics. 

Questions  or  comments  of  a  general  nature  ’egarding  APDP  policy  should  be 
addressed  to  Mr  Ted  Houston.  AFPEO/CM.  224-9446  or  Commemial 
703-614-9446.  Functional  specific  concerns  should  be  addressed  to  the  appropriate  Air 
Force  level  Functional  Points  of  Contact  Personnel  specific  concerns  should  be 
addressed  to  your  local  personnel  office. 


-  DANIEL  S.  RAK 
Deputy  Assistant  Scoutary 
(Acquisition) 


4  Atchs 

1.  Functional  Requirements 
2_  FunctionEJ.  Managers  List 
3.  Certificate 

\  4.  DD  Form  2518  Instructions 
\ 

cc;  Functional  Managers 


FJNcnoNAL  certification  requirements 

Guidance) 


This  ai'jchratnt  provides  ihe  AL-  Force  reouirements  (or  cenification  in  the  Acuuisidon 
Professional  Development  Program  (APDP)  as  modified  to  incorporai;  DoD  5000_52M 
policy.  The  requirements  presented  here  are  effective  immediately  and  supersede  Lhose 
listed  in  .NFRs  36-27  and  40-110  (as  modified  by  AF/DPC  letters  "implementation  of 
Acquisition  Professional  Development  Program  (APDP)  for  Civilians"  dated  19  Mai'91 
and  1 1  Jul  91.  and  AF/DPC  letter  “Scientist  and  Engineer  Certification  Requiremcnis  for 
the  Acquisition  Professional  Development  Program  (APDP)’  dated  31  Dec  91).  They 
will  remain  in  effect  until  superseded  by  the  issuance  of  the  new  Air  Force  APDP 
regulation.  For  dvllian  certfri-cition  applications,  bases  should  be  reminded  to 
satisfy  local  bargaining  obiigi  tiens  prior  to  implementation. 

Please  note  that  for  each  functional  area,  in  addition  to  the  new  cenificaiion 
requi-tments.  the  functional  descriptions  may  direct  functional  unique  certification 
procedures.  Standards  listed  as  "Mandatory"  are  required  for  cenification.  In  tlie  event 
raandaioty  training  requirements  cannot  be  met.  alternate  courses  may  be  used  il  they  can 
be  shown  to  "fulfill"  the  rcquircmenL  Standards  listed  as  "Desired"  are  designed  to  . 
improve  the  qualifications  of  the  acquisition  workforce  and  in  many  cases  lead  to 
accomplishing  mandatory  standards  at  a  higher  level  Mandaic.-y  and  desired  standards 
shall  be  used  as  quality  nmking  facio*‘5  for  the  recruitiTiem  and  sslerdon  of  civilian 
personnel 

All  functional  unique  questions  should  be  addressed  to  the  .Air  Force  Functional  Manager 
as  necessary. 
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Gr^'rR-AL:  DoD  5000_52M  esubiished  tlu~  caisgorics  of  ccniCcaiion  for 
contracting  pnrsonnei:  ronL’-acriro  for  1102  civilians  and  comparable  military  personaeL, 
Porchastn?  (Small  Porciiase  or^ntaiion)  fo.  1105  and  1106  civilians  and  comparable 
ntiliiaiy  personnel  a..d  fadusriai  r^or>r<^-  for  1103  andllSO  cisnlians.  All 

categories  have  progressive  levels  of  ceniiicauon.  In  the  contiaoing  category*.  Level  I 
and  n  ceniiicauon  approval  for  military'  and  civilians  is  delegated  to  the  MAJCOMs. 

For  Air  Force  miiitar)’  membcn  assigned  to  DLA.  other  defense  agencies,  or  Ar 
organizations  not  under  the  management  of  an  AF  MAJCOM,  Level  I  and  11  cerufication 
approval  is  SaF/aQC.  All  Level  HI  certifications  will  be  approved  by  SAF/AQC. 

In  the  Purchasing  category,  approvals  for  all  ctrdficaiion  levels  are  delegated  to 
the  MAJCOMs  and  can  be  further  redelegatcd  to  field  acd’/iiies.  This  category  can  be 
used  for  our  junior  enlisted.  Lt.  E-a  and  below,  as  an  initial  training  ground  for 
progressing  to  the  mere  stringent  requirements  of  the  Concracaag  category  (stiailar  to  the 
1105/1 106  positions  being  a  training  ground  for  1102s). 

Indusuial  Propeny  Management  approvals  for  ail  cerdficanon  levels  are 
delegated  to  the  MAJCOMs  and  can  be  funher  redelegaied  to  field  activities, 

Tne  actual  process  of  requesting  certification  is  a  manual  opemtion  for  military 
and  an  automated  one  for  civilians.  A  flow  chan  depiefing  the  process  for  military 
applications  and  a  sample  appiicaaon  fonn  were  included  in  a  separate  SAF/AQC 
memc^idum,  dated  24  Jan  92. 


Tne  certification  process  is  automated  for  the  civilian  1102.  1103.  1105.  1106  and 
1 150  series.  Base-level  C;%'iii2n  Ptmonnti  Offices  ait  accomplishing  the  automaied 
ct.'tificaiion  listings  and  notices  are  being  gentmted  for  each  empicyee  indicanng  their 
certification  leveL  The  notices  are  attached  to  a  cover  letter  from  the  Civilian  Personnel 


employee  wishes  to  correct  in  the  computerized  iniormaiion.  Tne  employee  will  be 
responsible  for  verifying  that  the  information  provided  and  the  level  of  certification  is 
correct.  Test  runs  of  the  automated  syste-m  have  been  conducted  and  notices  are 
beginning  to  be  issued. 


Tne  current  version  of  AFR  40-110  requires  80  houre  of  mandatory  Management 
Training  for  Level  EU  cerafication  for  dviliaj:  Coniracung  pemonnel  and  the  requiremem 
is  programmed  into  me  computenzed  personnel  data  system.  Aiihoup  the  80  hours  of 
.Management  Training  is  not  yet  a  DOD  5000.52M  requirement,  it  is  being  used  as 
c.~.terla  for  Level  III  cerificauor.. 
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B.  R^0TrrRrv;rK’7T. 

la.  CON~i~RACr!Mr::  ■  Indudss  Contract  Ncgouawr.  Cor.rac:  SpcrlaiisL  CocL'aci 
Termination  Specialist,  Ccntrac:  Administrator.  Procureme.".!  .AnaJys;.  Admimstrauve 
Contracting  Officer.  Contract  Price  and/or  Cost  AnaJysL  Conuacting  Oiiiccr.  Procuring 
Contracting  Officer  and  Termination  Contracring  Officer.  (These  instrucaons  address 
only  the  certification  requirements  for  contracting  oersonneL  The  5AF/AQC 
memorandum,  dated  24  Jan  92,  contains  other  specific  icquiiumenis  for  Conaaefing 
Officers  and  GS- 11 02s.) 

1.  LEVEL  T: 

a.  EXPERTENCE: 

(1)  Mandatory  -  One  year  of  acquisition  experience.  (To  receive 
credit,  the  applicant  must  have  been  performing  in  any  *acquisition  coded"  type 
position,) 

(2)  Desired  -  None. 


b.  EDUCATTOM: 

(1)  Mand-^rirv.  AS  OF  CXTOBEE  1,  1993:  A  baccakcieatc 
degree  from  an  accredited  educational  institution  authorized  to  grant  baccalaurcaie 
degrees.  OR  has  completed  a;  least  24  semester  credit  hours  (or  the  equivalent)  of  study 
from  an  accredited  insuiutioa  of  higher  education  jii  any  of  the  following  disciplines: 
accounting  business  finance,  law.  contracts,  purchasing,  economics,  industrial 
manageroenu  marketing,  quantitative  methods,  and  organization  and  management,  OR 
has  passed  an  examination  approved  by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  and 
considered  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  acting  through  the  USD(A),  to  demonstmte 
■Skills,  knowledge,  or  abilities  comparable  to  that  of  an  individual  who  has  completed  at 
least  24  semester  hours  (or  equivalent)  of  study  from  an  accredited  insnmtion  of  higher 
education  in  any  of  the  disciplines  llsifid  above. 

(2)  r>erimd  -  Baccalaureate  degree  including  or  supplemented  by 
at  least  24  sf.meste:  hours  in  accounting,  economics,  business  law,  procurement,  or 
management-related  studies. 
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c.  IMINEiG- 

(1)  - 

2,  Managinicm  of  Dofsnsc  Acquisiuon  coniraas  (Basic) 
(Sd4320  (ID) 

b.  Principles  of  Co.rjaci  Piicia®  (QMT  170  (IT)) 


(2)  Desirrd  -  None. 


2.  r  FVFT.  n- 


a.  EXPERTENCP: 

( 1 )  Mandatory  -  Fain-  years  of  contraoing  experience  in 
acquisition  positions  of  increasing  complexity  and  responsibility.  Familiarity  with  the 
various  functional  and  technical  areas  related  to  acquisition  and  contract  management. 

(2)  Desired  -  None. 

b.  FDTTraTrnMt 

(1)  MandaiQov  -  Same  as  Level  L 

(2)  Desired  -  It  is  recommended  that  individuals  begin  graduate 
studies  leading  to  a  master's  degree  in  business  administration,  piocmement. 
management,  or  related  fields  that  will  prepare  them  for  entry  to  the  senior  leveL 


C  TRArNTNG: 


(1)  Mandatory  »  - 


a.  Meet  Level  I  requirements. 


b.  For  ALL  Level  II  personneL  Govemracat  contract  Law 
(PPM  302  (ID) 


'  Some  of  Ukc  mandatory  tmininj  irouimcots  hove  DoO  appn^ved  cquivaleai  cotsscs.  The.  DpQ 

r jjj  approved eqnivaicai  couisea. 


:  For  individuals  whose  duues  do  not  clcmly  fall  withls  one  or  ibore  of  these  aicns  (pie-tward. 
post-award,  or  ptieng)  the  Components  shah  assign  personnel  the  area  that  most,  closely 
apprusimaus  the  grcatai  porJon  of  their  duucs  and  shall  provide  training  acsnrdisgiy. 
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.v- 


c.  In  adiiuon  ic  subparagraph  B.l2_2-c.(:  and  b.  above, 
if  job  is  primarily  PPv£-AWaP.D  ORIHNTED;  Managcnisal  of  Defer..'  /-."Cuaiiion 
Coniracts  (Advanced)  .(8D-F12)  (JT)). 

d.  In  addiiion  to  subparagraph  B.la_2.c.n  )a  and  b.  above, 
if  job  is  primarily  POST- AWARD  ORIH^'TED;  Advanced  Conoact  AcniL-.isirauon 
(PPM  504  (IT)). 


e.  In  addition  lo  subparagraph  B.la-2.c.(l);.  end  b.  above, 
if  job  primarily  ORIENTED  TO  COST  AND  PRICE  ANALYSIS:  Quaniim’ive 
Techniques  for  Cost  &.  Price  Analysis  (QMT  545  (JD) 

f.  In  addition  to  guidance  outlined  in  subparagraphs 
B.la.2.c.(l)a  through  c,  above,  if  involved  in  ACQUISITION  OF  INFOF-.IATION 
RESOURCES  (in  addition  to  the  afortmcaiioned):  Defense  Contracting  ior  Information 
Resources  (ALMC-2X). 


(2)  PesiTTd  -  For  all  contracting  offiesrs  within  1  year  of 
assignment  to  a  major  program:  Systems  Acquisition  for  Connacting  Personnd. 

2_  ^'OCP-nexiftr. 

fl)  M^ndvnn,--  Eight  years  of  contracting  experience  in 
acquisition  positions  of  increasing  complexity  and  responsibility. 

(2)  Desired  -  None. 


b.  Fpnr  ATI  ns-- 


(1)  Mands^nn,'  -  Same  as  Level  I. 

(2)  Desired  -  Master's  degree  in  business  adruinistrauon. 
management,  procurentem.  or  a  conuaci-related  field. 


=.  TRarVTXfG: 


(1)  id 


a.  Meets  Level  n  lequirernenm 


1  For  inoivitiaJLs  ws.^s;  cuues  do  not  ctezrly  fail  wiUua  onr  or  more  cf  these  areas  (pre-awanl 
posi-a-A-are.  cr  pneinj)  urr  Coeiponer.ts  STJiil  assign  persenosi  the  area  tha:  most  ctosdy 
approsimaLK  tic  greeies;  peraon  of  ihctr  Oeucs  end  s.'ui;  pro'-iCe  acconlingl)'. 
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b-  For  ALL  pcr^onnsl;  Defense  Acquisition  and 
Contracung  Executive  Sentiiur  2  ER  (JT). ' 

c-  In  addition  to  subparagraph  B.la.3.c.(l)a  and  b  above,  if 
job  is  PRIMARILY  PR£- AWARD  ORIENTED;  Management  of  Defense  Acquisition 
Contracts  (Executive)  AL,MC-B5  (JT). 

(L  In  addition  to  subparagraph  B.la.3.c(l)a  and  b  above, 
if  job  is  PRIMARILY  POST-AWaRD  ORIENTED:  Contma  Administration 
(^ecutivc)  (PPM  057  (JT)). 


e.  In  addition  to  subparagraph  B.l23.c.(l)a  and  b  above,  if 
job  is  phmaiily  COST  AND  PRICE  ANALYSIS  ORIENTED:  An. .need  Contract 
Pricing  QMT  540  (JT). 


L  In  addition  to  requimments  outlined  in  subparagraphs 
B.la.3.c.(l)a  through  c  above,  for  GS*11C2  dvili^  or  equivalent  military  assigned  to  a 
major  systems  acquisition,  or  who  devote  50  percent  of  their  dme  to  a  major  system(s): 
Systems  Acquisition  for  Contracing  Personnel  (DSMC-34). 

2a.  PITKCHASP>JG  and  COMp  ARABLE  VfTLlT.ARY^  REOUTREMENTS 

1  T  rr.nrr  v- 


a.  EXPERIENCE: 

(1)  Mandaton'  ^  None, 

(2)  Dhsifpd  -  One  year  of  experience  in  the  purchasing  career 

field- 


b.  EDUC.ATTnN: 

(1)  Mandaior^'  -  None. 

(2)  Desired  -  Sixty  four  (64)  semester  hours  of  undergraduate 

worit. 


C.  TP  ^TVTMC: 

(1)  Msneato^-  -  Defense  Small  Purchase  (Basic)  (ALMC-B3 

(JD). 


(2)  Desired  -  None, 

I  Tbis  is  a  Uynasiic  siurs:  dsi^ncU  to  upos;:  xenjor  pcsoood  aoU  should  be  aticnrtfd  every  i-S  yeer^ 
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(I)  '  One  year  of  currsat  and  propcsiively 

responsible  expeneate. 

f-)  -  Noat- 

b.  EDUCATTON: 

(1)  Manogtnrv-  Noot. 

(2)  Desired  -  Sixry  four  (64)  semester  hours  of  undergraduate 
work  with  emphasis  in  business. 

c.  TT^  A.TNTNG: 

(1)  Mandgror^*-  Same  as  Level  L 
(2.)  DesltTd  -  None. 

3-  t’  ryPT  Try 

a.  mERIENCE: 

( I )  Mandarory  •  Three  yean  of  current  and  progressively  more 
responsible  expjerier.ee. 

C2)  r-sired  -  None. 

b.  grPCAnON-: 

(1)  MaaiiLcii:'  None. 

(2)  Des>ed  -  Sixty  four  (64  )  semester  credit  houn  of 
undergraduate  wo±  M^th  emphasis  in  business. 

(1)  Mandatory-  > 


a.  Meets  Level  II  reouiremena 


b.  Small  Parhase  (Advancsd)  (ALMC-B4  (JT)).' 


(2)  D^rirr-d  -  Non;. 

3a.  PRnrTTRHVrEVT  ASSTCTANT  pPQrTTTlgMHVTS 

1.  LEVEL  I: 

a.  Fy^tTTiTPNrg: 

(1)  Mandatory  -  Nont 

(2)  n»!tired  -  One  year  of  clerical  or  office  experience. 

b.  gmCATiQN-- 

(1)  Mandatory  -  None. 

(2)  r>i»<Hr»d  •  A  high  school  diploma  or  high  school  equivalency. 

c.  TRAINING: 

(1)  Mandatory  •  None. 

(2)  Desired  ♦  None. 

2.  LEYELH: 


a.  EXPRRIENCR: 

(1)  Mandatory  -  None. 

(2)  wr^nrrd  -  Two  ytzrs  of  clericai  or  office  experience  in  a 

contracting  office. 

b.  EDUC.ATTQN: 

(1)  Maadaian:-  None. 

(2)  Desired  -  Sixty  four  (64)  semester  hours  of  undergraduate 

work  with  emphasis  in  business. 


'  Pending  functional  board  recommendation  to  move  this  to  Level  11  rTiandatory  training. 
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c.  TT?  A.nrrNr-- 


(ij  Msakion:-  None, 


f2)  Dfsirrd  -  If  job  is  PRIMARILY  POST.  STATION, 
installation  (BASE)  ORIENTED;  Defrost  Small  Purchase  (Basic)  (ALMC-B3 
(T)). 


3.  Level  TTT:  Not  Applicable. 

^2-  industrial  PPOpgRTV  M,A.NAG£VTg>JT:  Indusnial  Piopert)'  Management 
(GS/GM-1  IQStn  GS/GM*1 150  (where  ptiroarily  involved  with  propeny  management), 
and  comparable  military.  Includes  property  administration  and  plan^  clearance 
functions). 

1.  LEVEL  T; 

a.  EXPERTENPE: 

CD  Mandatory  •  One  year  of  acquisition  experience.  (To  receive 
credit,  the  applicant  must  have  been  performing  in  any  "acquisition  coded’  type 
position.) 


(2)  Desired  •  None. 


b.  EDUCATION: 

(1)  Ma.ndatnrv .  None. 

(2)  Desired  -  Baccalaureate  degree  orequiv^enL 

c.  xHaiNpyu; 

(D  Vand2!nr%-. 


a.  Defease  Contract  Property  Administration  (PPM  151 

(IT)). 

b.  Management  of  Defense  Acquisition  Conirans  (Basic) 
(8D-432G)  (.TD. 

c.  Deicns;  Concme:  Propeny  Systems  Analysis  (PPM  151 

(JT)  Modified). 

(2)  Desired  -  None. 


B 
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b.  FPirATroK^- 

(1)  MgTijgtrn'-None. 

(-)  1>siT»fl »  Baccalaureate  degree,  and 

a  At  least  24  scinesier  credit  hours  (or  cqui\’alcnt)  of 
study  froiE  an  accredited  institution  of  higher  education  from  aTiong  the  following 
disciplines:  accounting,  business  finance,  law.  contracts,  purchasing,  in.'i'isaial 
maitageroenu  economics,  marketing,  quantitative  methods,  and  oiganizauon 
mana^erucni.  or 


b.  At  least  24  sernwrer  credit  hours  (or  equivalent)  from 
an  accredited  insiiniiion  of  higher  education  in  the  person's  career  field  and  12  semester 
credit  hours  (or  equivalent)  from  such  an  institution  from  among  the  disciplines  listed 
above. 


c.  IRAItHHI: 

(I)  Manflatorv • 

a.  Meets  Level  H  requaercena, 

b.  Defense  Acouisiuon  and  Contracting  Executive  Seminar 

ER(JD. 

c.  Contract  Admmisratior  (Executive)  (PPM  057  (IT)). 

C)  Desired  -  None. 
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4 

The  puipose  of  this  questionnaire  is  to  determine  the  potential  for  current  and  future  applications 
of  AFIT  thesis  research.  Please  return  completed  questionnaires  to:  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
*  AIR  FORCE.  AIR  FORCE  INSTH  UTE  OF  TECHNOLOG  Y/LAC,  2950  P  STREET,  WRIGHT 

PATTERSON  AFB  OH  45433-7765 

1.  Did  this  research  contribute  to  a  current  research  project? 

a.  Yes  b.  No 

2.  Do  you  believe  this  research  topic  is  significant  enough  that  it  would  have  been  rcscarciicd  (or 
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